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Character Sketch. 


MISS FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
Miss Frances Power Cosss declares, in the 
preface to the autobiography which she pub- 
lished about a year ago, that her life has been 
so happy 8 one that she would be willing to live 
it all over again, exactly as it had occurred in 
fact. This does not mean that she has had 
nothing to endure in life; on the 
contrary, she has had much pain from 
the sorrows of man and beast that 
she has adopted so nubly, and not a 
little in her own lot. At one time 
there were four years right off in 
which she was unable to move about 
from a bad foot. She has had to 
bear that very common but none the 
less terrible affliction that occurs to 
women alone, of finding the whole 
course cf her life upset and her 
social position disorganised by the 
death of the father upon whom she 
depended. She has taken an untiring 
and foremost part in various re- 
forming movements, and this inevit- 
ably means that she has had much 
misrepresentation from enemies, and 
much failure from those who should 
have been friends, to endure with 
anguish and yet bravely to bear up 
egainst. It is, therefore, very charac- 
teristic of her sunny and courageous 
disposition that, at the end of 
seventy years, she should still declare, 
“TI would gladly accept the permis- 
sion to run my earthly race once 
more from beginning to end, taking 
sunshine and shade just as they have 
flickered over the long vista.” 

Miss Cobbe is an Irishwoman, 
although of English descent, The 
first of her family to go to Ireland 
‘was Richard Cobbe, who accompanied 
‘the Duke of Bolton as his chaplain in 
1717, and a few years later was 
‘appointed Archbishop of Dublin. 
He built himself a house about twelve 
miles north of Dublin, called Newbridge, and 
there his family remain. Archbishop Cobbe’s son 
married Lady Eliza Beresford, one of the family 
of the Marquis of Waterford; who became the 
great-grandmother of Frances Power Cobbe. 

Ske was born in December, 1822, four 
brotkers having preceded her, and her mother 
being forty-seven yeara old and in very delicate 
health. Fortunately, however, the invalid mother 
lived until her daughter was twenty-four. I say 
“fortunately,” because a very good beginning 
for loving all other women is to love one’s own 


mother, and the following quotation will show the ' was four years old, my father happening to be’ 
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memories that remain with Miss Oobbe of her | away from home she made me dine with her, 


mother in her youth :— 
“Later, I seem to my own momory to have 


been often cuddled up close to her on her sofa, | 


or learning my little lessons, mounted on m 
high chair beside her, or repeating the Lords 


Prayer at her knee. ll these memories ate 


infinitely sweet to me. Her low, gentle voice, 
her smile, her soft breast and arms, the atmo- 
ephere of dignity which always surrounded her— | 
the very odour of her clothes and lace, redolent ! 
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MISS FRANCES POWER COBBE, 


_ of dried roses, come back to me after threcscore 
years with nothing to mar their sweetness. She 


never once spoke angrily or harshly to moe in all | 


her life, much less struck or punished me ; and I 
—it is a comfort to think it—never, so far as | 


' can recall, disobeyed or seriously vexed her. She | 


had regretted my birth, thinking that ehe could 
not live to see me grow to womanhood, and 
shrinking from a renewal of the cares of mother- 
hood with the additional anxiety of a daughter's 
education. But I believe sho soon reconciled 
herself to my existence, and made me firat her 
pet, and then companion, and even her coun- 
sellor. She told me, iaughingly, how, when | 


and as [sat in great state beside her on my little 
chair I solemuly remarked, ‘ Mamma, is it not a 
very comfin thing to have a little girl?’ an 
observation which she justly thought went to 
prove that she had betrayed sufficiently to my 
infantine perspicacity that she enjoyed my com 
pany at least as much as hers was enjoyed by 
me. 


The philanthropic and noble interest in public 
affairs which Frances Power Cobbe has always 
consistently displayed is an inherit- 
atice not only of her mother’s gentle- 
ness, but of her father’s sense of 
public duty, for it is recorded that 
when he took possession of his 
estate, which had been left to itself 
for nearly thirty years, he found 
both the great house and the cot- 
tages on the estate very dilapidated; 
the latter often unfit for human 
habitation; and when he perceived 
that the rents could never suffice to 
put them into proper order, he in- 
duced his eldest son to join with him 
in breaking the entail on two fine 
pictures which were heirlooms, one 
being a Hobbema, which is now in 
Dorchester House, and these two 
were sold in order, with the money, 
to provide cottages for the peasants. 
Miss Cobbe says that so keenly did 
her father feel parting with this 
beautiful picture that the tears stood 
in his eyes as it was carried out. 
Nevertheless, not a farthing was 
added to the rents of the tenants of 
the eighty cottages, who profited by 
the Joss of their landlord. 

She was educated partly at home 
by governeeses, and partly at an old- 
style, costly, and fashionable but 
useless school at Brighton. She was 
an extremely religious child, but as 
she grew up her faith in part of 
what she had been taught was much 
shaken, and when she was about 
twenty, she began to construct for 
herself a kind of Theistic faith; ehe 
has written various books upon 
Theism and natural religion, a creed which 
appears to have been sufficient for her own 
mind, as an emotional support in a truly 
religious life. Naturally she supposes it to be 
sufticient also for the support of others, and it 
is with that belief that she has written various 
religious books, beginning with “An Essay on 
the Theory of Intuitive Morals,” written between 
hor thirtieth and thirty-third years, and ending 
with an interesting book, published only a few 
years ago, called “A Peak in Darien,” in which 
she gives what she thinks to be natural reasons 
for the beliof in the immortality of the soul. 
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At her mother’s death, when she was twenty- 
.four, she became, of course, the head of. her 
father’s household. While her. mother lived she 
had kept ‘her religious heresy 4'secret, but after- 
wards she allowed her father to understand what 
he called her “infidelity.” This angered him 
so, that, aluhough he was in the same house with 
her, he wrote to her instead of speaking, to tell 
her that she must go away; and she went, for 
a year, to live with a brother. At the end of that 
time her father consented to allow her to return 
home without attendance either at church or at 
family prayer, on condition that she said nothing 
about her opinions, and until his death, eight 
years later, though she held her place as he 
of his household, she lived, as she declares, “ ia 
a sort of moral Coventry, under a vague atmo- 
sphere of disapprobation.” The result of her 
father's feelings about this matter was shown 
when he died, and it was found that he had left 
her in his will only about £200 a year. There 
was also a sealed envelope containing nothing 
but a £100 note, and the words, “The last 
token of the love and affection of a father to his 
daughter.” As she had always had sinca she 
left school £130 a year for pocket money, in 
addition to every want being supplied, this 
appeared to her to be absolute poverty. Her 
father had intended that she should contiuaue to 
live with her brother and sister-in-law, but she 
could not endure to remain as a guest where 
she had been mistress for so many years. More- 
over, she had views of her own as to how her 
life should be made useful in the world, as her 
home duties had ended. Accordingly, she cut 
off half her hair, being unable to grapple with 
the whole without the assistance of a maid, 
and set forth on a long journey to see the 
world. 

It was when she came back, after seeing the 
greater part of the Continent and the East, 
that her real life began, at the age of thirty-six. 
She had made up her mind that she must do 
"some sort of work for mankind, and she heard 
through Lady Byron that Miss Mary Carpenter, 
at Bristol, founder of Reformatory Schools for 
Children, was in want of a helper. There is no 
doubt some truth in the reproach which Miss 
Betham Edwards addressed to us last week — 
departed pioneers are apt to be forgotten. 
Miss Carpenter’s name, and her work—not work 
specially for women, be it remembered, but 
work in social reform—proved to be already so 
forgotten when Miss Cubbe published her 
Autobiography that it was to many reviewers 
quite a novel story, Every ono familiar with 
the history of social improvements in dealing 
with crime was nevertheless well aware of what 
Miss Carpenter did. Different temperaments 
are suited for various works, and Miss Carpenter, 
who was an ascetic, and able to entirely dispense 
not only with physical comforts, but also with in- 
tellectual interests of the higher order, was better 
fitted for spending her life in unceasing contact 
with children of a very low mental and moral type 
than was her new helper. Miss Cobbe quaintly 
describes her as having had for her prevailing 
characteristic “a high and strong resolution, 
which made her whole path much like that of a 
plough in a well-drawn furrow going straight on 
end its own beneficent way, and gently pushing 
aside into little ridges all intervening people and 
things.” Miss Cobbe also possesses a good deal 
of this characteristic, but she requires on her 
way through life a reasonable amount of personal 
comfort and intellectual interest. Miss Carpen- 
ter would not allow herself time for food, and 
was accustomed to dine off salt beef and ham 
from the cookshop. Miss Cobbe found that 
various other things were necessary for her diet, 
and was at length reduced by threatenings of 

gout to very seriously demand that some 
vegetables should be supplied for her, The 
next day Miss Carpenter greeted her pleasantly, 


‘helplessness. 
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as she entered the dining-room, with “I have 
not forgotten your vegetables!” and there, on 
a cheese-plate bside the inevitable silt beef, 
were six little round radishes! This association 
for obvious reasons lasted only a few years, and 
without any ill-feeling on either side the two 
parted. But Miss Cobbe’s earnest love for her 
fellows remained unabated. She went to live 
in Bristol! with the intention of joining Miss 
Elliott in looking after the workhouses. 

Now that there are so many women 
Guardians, it is not an unusual thing for the 
inmates of these institutions to have the 
advantage of such womanly care and affectionate 
thoughtfulness as these two ladies, by permission 
of the good master and matron, gave to the 
large workhouse at Bristol; but at that time 
there had been no general movement in this 
direction, and, as we all know, the ratepaying 
qualification until quite lately debarred most of 
the women suitable and willing from taking up 
this work. Miss Cobbe was therefore in this, as 
in many other things, one of the pioneers of the 
best work of the women of the future. The 
chapter in which she tells of the spscial work 
which she undertook, the effort to improve the 
position and lighten the sorrows of the 
Incurables in workhouses, is a truly terrible 
chapter. She observes that the greater number 
of those wh» are in workhouses as “ incurables,” 
to lie there, perchance, for many years, are 
people who if they had retained their health 
would never have had any idea of becoming 
paupers : 

“We found that it is not an accidental 
misfortune, but a regular descent down the 
well-worn channels of poverty, disease, and 
death, for men and women to go to one or other 
of the 270 hospitals for curable patients which 
then existed in England (there must: be many 
more now), and after a longer or shorter sojourn, 
to be pronounced ‘incurable,’ destined perhaps 
to linger for a year or several years, but to die 
inevitably from consumption, canoer, or some 
other of the dreadful maladies which afflict 
human nature. What then becomes of them? 
Their homes, if they had any before going into 
the hospital, are almost sure to be too crowded 
to receive them back, or too poor to supply them 
with both sopport and nursing for months of 

here is no resource for them but 

the workhouse, and there they sink down 
hopeless and miserable ; the hospital comforts of 
ood beds and furniture and carefully prepared 
‘ood and skilled nurses all lost, and only the hard 
workhouse bed to lie and die‘upon. The burst 


of agony with which many a poor creature has 


told me, ‘ I am sent here because I am incurable,’ 
remains one of the saddest of my memories.” 


The unaffected pathos of Miss Cubbe’s writing 
will be very apparent to anyone who gets her 
“ Life” and reads this chapter through. I read it 
when it first came out when I was in company 
with the writer of the “ Etiquette” column of 
this paper, who is Miss Cobbe’s second cousin— 
Miss Cobbe’s uncle, Lieut. General George Cobbe, 
being Mrs. Heaton-Armstrong’s grandfather. We 
naturally read and talked over this autobio- 
graphy with singular interest. I got through 
the first volume first. ‘ What are you crying 
about?” my friend asked me. “Ob, a terrible 
chapter that I shall wake up and think about in 
the night. I can’t tell it to you,” I replied. 
The next day, she was reading the volume and 
I saw her wiping away her tears. “You are 
reading about the Incurables in the work- 
houses ! ” said I—and so it was, If it is thus 
harrowing to read about, how deeply must the 
iron of the anguish of others have entered into 
the tender brave soul that bore to seo and know 
it keenly enough thus to write her remembrances 
of it! 

Miss Cobbe’s course of life was suddenly deflec- 
ted by an accident. She says,“ I wasat that time 
forty years of age, a date I nowregard as quite the 
prime of life, and in splendid health and spirits, 
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fully intending to continue for the rest of my 
days labouring on the same lines, 
to spend a day with afriend and on my way 


[ had gone 


back to Bristol I sprained my ankle. ‘Tae next 
week I was a poor cripple on crutches never to 
take a step without them for four: long yeurs, 
during which period | grew practically into an 
old woman, and unhappily for me into a very 
large and heavy one, for want of exercise.” 

This, of course, seemed a terrible misfortune, 
and was a sufticiently distre:sing experience to 
go through; nevertheless, in the result it was 
this that gave her the leisure by pure com- 
pulsion to cease active charity and develop her 
literary power. Her first book (on a religions 
subject) has already been mentioned, but for 
that, of course, she had to pay from her own 
purse. While working for the Incurables, she 
wrote an article on their case and offered it to 
Maemillan’s Mayazine, her intention being 
merely to draw attention to the importanco of 
their need and what might be done to alleviate 
it; but when this was printed she received a 
cheque for £14 for it, and as she had so soon 
afterwards to lay up, it not unnaturally followed 
that she began to exercise more fully her literary 
gifts. Thus the sprained ankle to a very great 
extent was tho source from whence sprang her 
most useful work, and her celebrity. 

Although Miss Cobbe has written many 
books, her most important literary work has 
been in journalism. For soven years she wrote 
a leading article three times a week for the Echo. 
It is a source of justifiable pride to me that when 
I was only fifteen I was able to appreciate those 
articles, not, of course, having any idea who 
was their author, sufticiently to cut one of them 
out and put it in a scrap-book, where I still 
have it. It was, indeed, very brilliant writing 
and informed by so much conscience as‘ well as 
so much knowledge that it could not fail to be 
a high education to those who continuously 
read. During the seven years she wrote more 
than a thousand articles and a great number 
of notes for the cho, never failing once to 
produce her copy at the time expected. After 
leaving the Hcho, which she did when it became 
the property of Baron Grant, she accepted an 
engagement on the Standard, and wrote two 
or three of its leaders every week for a con- 
siderable time, only giving up her engagement 
when the Standard began toadvocate vivisection. 

Her interest in the ‘‘ Woman Movement ” 
began while she was living with Miss Carpenter 
at Bristol. 

“It was,” says she, “good old Rev. J. J. 
May, of Syracuse, Massachusetts, who, when 
paying us a visit, pressed on my attention the 
question, Why should you not have a vote? 
Why should not women be enabled to influence 
making of the laws in which they have as great 
an interest as men?” Like all other women 
who undertake any sort of work, especially work 
connected with the reform of scciety in any 
direction, she was soon brought to perceive the 
extreme importance of political rights. 

Miss Cobbe has not only been of the greatest 
value to our cause by her weman’s suffrage 
writings and her general works, and by the 
publication of her admirable ethical work, en- 
titled, “The Duties of Woman,” but she was 
also the immediate agent in procuring the pass-- 
ing of the first “‘ Matrimonial Caufses Act ’—the 
original Act giving a wife ill-treated by her 
husband the right to a separation by the magis- 
trate on his conviction. She made up her mind 
that this was the proper course to be adopted 
in the interests of women in such a position, 
and she never rested until she had secured suffi- 
cient support in Parliament to carry the Bill. 
The Bill was drawn up for her by Mr. Hill, of 
Birmingham, and taken care of at her personal 
request by the then Recorder of London, Mr, 
Russell Gurney. 
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There came a time, however, when she began 
to believe that absolutely the greatest wrongs in 
the world at present, and those which it is most 
difficult to arouse resentment against, or to find 
disinterested workers to oppose earnestly, are 
those of the animals inthe hands of “ Scientific 
Researchers.” As early as 1863 she wrote her 
first article on “‘The Rights of Man, and the 
Claims of Brutes.” In 1875, when the Com- 
mission on Vivisection was sitting, Miss Cobbe 
founded the “ Victoria Street Society for the 
Protection of Animals from Vivisection,” in 
which many influential people joined her, amongst 
them Lord Shaftesbury and Cardinal Manning. 
The history of the Anti-Vivisection movement 
would be too long to give here, and in connection 
with Miss Cobba it must suffice to mention that 
for the last twenty years her time and thoughts 
have been almost monopolised by this cause, not 
only to her own great mental distress, but also 
to her very serious pecuniary loss and social pain. 
She records that from the time that she took an 
active interest in this matter her literary 
earnings fell off, ard they rapidly became quite 
inconsiderable. She has herself written for the 
Anti-Vivisection Society no fewer than 173 
papers and books, as well as editing and 
attending to a number of other pamphlets and 
leaflets. 

If this has been, as undoubtedly it has, a 
terrible piece of work for her, almost destroying 
the personal joy of life, and though it may 
seem up to the present that almost no result has 
been produced by all that has been sacrificed 
and done, the ultimate success of this, as of all 
other movements in which the moral sense is 
deeply engaged, cannot be doubted. The whole 
world might have been searched in vain to find 
anyone more suited than Miss Cobbe to carry it 
on to the point to which it has already been led. 
Her powerful vitality, her strong, sympathetic 


magnetism, her eloquence of speech, her force of 


logic, and her perceptive powers, were all required 


to make what has been made of a cause against 


which human selfishness and general ignorance 
naturally erect so strong a barrier. Her gay 
good temper, which does not prevent her from 
being full of intense and vivid indignation when 
necassary, have enabled her to give an efficiency 
of service to her poor clients that a more 
querulous temper must have failed to render ; 
and even hex ability has been taxed to the full. 
But when the records of our day come to be 
written, it is probable that there is no woman 
whose memory will be held in more honour than 
will that of Frances Power Cobbe, and for her 
Anti-Vivisection labours above all. Her latest 
publication on the subject is a defence ofAnti- 
Vivisection on natural religious grounds against 
a terrible official text-book used in the great 
Romal Catholic College, Stoneyhurst, in which 
the ghastly doctrine is set out by the Jesuits, 
that, on no ground of revealed religion have the 
animals any moral rights, as against the supposed 
convenience or good of man. 
Frorence Fenwick MILire. 
[We are indebted to the Editor of the 
Animals’ Friend, published at 20, Victoria 
Street, S.W., for the accompanying fine block of 
Miss Cobbe’s portrait. | 


OUR POLICY. 
AN ADDRESS TO WOMEN CONCERNING 
THE SUFFRAGE. 
By Frances Power Corns, 
TERE is an instructive story, told by Herodotus, 
ofan African nation which went to war with 
the South Wind. The wind had greatly an- 
noyed these Payllians by drying up their cisterns, 
so they organised a campaign and set off to 
attack the enemy at head-quarters—somewhere, 
1 presume, about the Sahara. The army was 
admirably equipped with all the military engines 


of those days—swords and s 
javelins, battering rams an 
happened that the South Wind did not, however, 
suffer much from these weapons, but got up one 
fine morning and blew ! 
have lainfor a great many ages over those un- 
fortunate Psyllians; and as Herodotus placidly 
concludes the story, ‘‘ The Nasamones possess 
the territory of those who thus peri 


fighting for the Suffrage with logical arguments 
—syllogisms, analogies, demonstrations, and 
reductions-to-the-absurd of our antagonists’ 
position, in short, all the weapons of ratioci- 
native warfare—have been behaving very much 
like those poor Psyllians, who imagined that 
darts, and swords, and catapults would avail 
against the Simoon. The obvious truth is, that 
it is 


not Reason; Feeling. and Prepossession, not in- 
tellectual Conviction. 


could not have done as good work, it is not easy 
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, darts and 


tosay. It is quite certainly now a poor sinister 
catapults. It 


arm, soft, tender, and without muscular force, 
and so long accustomed to hang from the neck 
that when by chance it is set to work it begins 
to move in a very nervous and unpractised 
fashion. Nevertheless, unless anyone be pre- 
ared to maintain that a man is the better for 
gd his left hand tied up, and doing his 
work with his right alone, it must, 1 think, be 
obvious, that this same Humanity will be con- 
siderably more happy, and perform its labour 
more satisfactorily, with two free arms than 
one. 

To win over the public Sentiment now opposed 
to it, to this great and portentous emancipation 
of the Left Hand from its sling, very many 
different sagacious methods will, I am sure, 
suggest themselves to my readers. I! shall 
venture merely to offer a few hints, which appear 
to me most important, regarding, Ist, the things 
which we women ought to sfop doing and being, 
and, 2ndly, the things we ought to begin to do 
and to be. 

For the first, wo decidedly ought (if we can) 

To Cease to ru Sttry. 

It is very tempting, I understand, to be 
silly when silliness is obviously infinitely 
more attractive than sense, and when a sweet 
little piece of utter folly is received as “so 
charming” by all who are privileged to hear 
it. The lady who said (or perhaps did not say) 
to one of our eminent senators, that “ if she had 
a vote she would sell it directly to the candidate 
who would give her a pair of diamond ear-rings ” 
—that sweet young thing (if she ever had exiet- 
ence) was no doubt rewarded by the cordial and 
gallant approbation of the representative of the 
masculine gender to whom she confided her 
elevated views. Nevertheless, her silly speech, 
and the tens of thousands of speeches in the 
same vein, made in every ball-room in the king- 
dom, serve, like so many flakes of snow, to hide 
the ground. The woman who makes one of them 
with an ingenious simper, generally has her 
reward in a rapturous smile; but she has done in 
that moment of folly all that lay in her power to 
defer a measure of justice on which hangs, more 
or less directly, the moral and physical welfare 
of thousands of women. 

Nor is it only, or chiefly, by directly scoffing 
at the demand for Woman Sutlrage that silly 
women hurt our cause. They hurt us much 
more by showing themselves unfit for it; by 
perpetuating the delusion that women are s0 
many kittens -charming to play with, but no 
more fit to be given political rights than Cali- 
gula’s horse to be made a Consul. . . . 

Another point on which it behoves us women 
to mend our ways is in 

Tug Marrer or Couraar. 


Men give courage the first place among the 
virtues, because without it there is no guarantee 
for any other virtue. Assuredly this principle 
applies no less to women, who, if they be 
cowards, may be bullied or coerced into eve 
kind of falsehood and baseness, like Ingoldsby’s 
Duchess of Cleeves, when her husband pinched 
her to make her betray her friends — 


“His hard iron gauntlet, the flesl; went. an iach in, 

She didn’t mind death, but she couldn’t stand 

pinching.” 

If we cannot “stand pinching,” in more ways 
than one, slaves wo are and slaves we must ever 
be, whether civil and political rights are given 
to us or not. When | hear a woman say, with 
a complacent smile, as if she were announcing 
an ornament of her reputation, ‘‘O, [ am swch a 
coward!” I always feel inclined to say, “ In- 
deed? And, may I ask, do you ever go about 
boasting—‘O, I am such a liar?’ If you are 
really a coward you will become a liar any day.” 
Because we have more sensitive nervous systems 
than men is no reason why honour, and con- 
science, and self-respect should not teach us to 
dominate them. | have no doubt there are some 
virtues, like Temperance, which cost & man more 
self-control to exercise than they cost a woman, 
but we do not hold him exonerated on that 
account if he fail to exert such self-government. 
We may pity a woman who cannot stop herself 
from shrieking if a horse runs away, or a boat 
tosses on the waves; but assuredly we do not 
feel she is a person to be trusted with an im- 
portant charge. On the other hand, the sight 


The sands of the desert 


perished.’ 
It seems to me that we women who have been 


SENTIMENT WE HAVE TO CoNTEND AGAINST, 


Had Logic been the only 
obstacle in our way, we should long ago have 
been polling our votes for Parliamentary as well 
as for Municipal and School Board elections. 
To those who hold that Property is the thing in- 
tended to be represented by the Constitution of 
England, we have shown that we possess such 
Property. To those who say that Tax-paying 
and Representation should go together, we have 
pointed to the tax-gatherers’ papers, which alas ! 
lie on our hall-tables wholly irrespective of the 
touching fact that we belong to the “ protected 
sex.” If Intelligence, Education, and Free- 
dom from Crime are considered enough to confer 
rights of citizenship, we have remarked that we 
are quite ready to challenge rivalry in such 
particulars with those Illiterates and others for 
whose exercise of political functions our Senate 
has taken such exemplary care. Finally, to the 
ever-recurring charge that we cannot fight, and 
therefore ought not to vote, we have replied that 
the logic of the exclusion will be manifest when 
all the men too weak, too short, or too old for the 
military standard be likewise disfranchised, and 
when the actual soldiers of our army are accorded 
the suffrage. 

But, as I began by remarking, it is Sentiment, 
not Logic, against which we have to struggle ; 
and we shall best do so, I think, by endeavour- 
ing to understand and make full allowance for 
it; and then by steadily working shoulder to 
shoulder so as to conquer, or rather «iz it over 
to our side. There is nothing astonishing or 
blameworthy in the fact that both men and 
women (women even more than men), when 
they first hear of the proposal that political 
action should be shared by both sexes, are 


STARTLED AND SHOCKED. 


The wonder would be if, after witnessing women’s 
inaction in bygone years, the set of our 
brains were not to see them for ever 
“suckling fools and chronicling small beer.’ 
The “hereditary transmission of psychical 
habits,” which Dr. Carpenter talks of, could 
not fail to leave such an impression; nay, 
a very short period of seclusion would have 
sufficed to stamp a prejudice against our ever 
taking part in public affairs. I had myself the 
misfortune at one time to consult fourteen emi- 
nent surgeons concerning a sprained ankle, and 
as a result of that gross imprudence, to pass four 
of the best years of life as a miserable cripple 
upon crutches. At the end of that period, when 
my friends saw me once more walking erect and 
free, they unanimously exclaimed, “Uh, do not 
attempt it? For pity’s sake do not go into the 
street!” One of the tenderest of them even 
added, almost in tears, “ I cannot endure to see, 
you going about without your crutches!” Of 
course I had much difficulty in persuading these 
kind people that there was really nothing in- 
decent, or even unladylike, in making use of the 
limbs wherewith nature had provided me. But 
I succeeded at last; and so [ think women in 
general will eventually succeed in converting 
the world to the notion that the faculties be- 
stowed on us by Providence—whether they be 
great or small—ought all to be used. Humanity 
might very properly be represented by a man 
who has all his life used his right hand vigorously 
but has kept his left in a sling. Whether the 
limb were originally weaker than the right, and 
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of a weak, and sickly or aged woman, 
, silen ute in the face of peril, is 
a thing never to be forgotten ; and the veriest 
ackanapes alive who expresses his sublime 

of a“ song Syne sy female” will bless 

his good fortune it is in her carriage or 
boat he is sitting, and not in that of the shriek- 


ing Angelina. 
here are many more things which we 
Oocut To Rerrarn From DoinG 
if we desire to conquer public sentiment 
a get get ban vet bane to _ —- d 
of my subject—the thi which we 
ought to do for end. In tho ret place, 
we ought to perform our present share in 
the world’s work—the housekeeping, the house- 
adorning, the child-educating—so as to prove 
that, before we go a step further, we can and 
will at least do this. Before political economy 
comes the economy of the kitchen, the larder, 
and the coal-cellar; and before the national 
ta the household weekly bills. I do not 
ssy that the wife, daughter, or sister who 
Manaces a House with Psrrect OgpER AND 
Frvuaatiry, 


to the comfort of all the in-dwellers, will thereby 
convince them of her right to the suffrage ; but 
I am quite sure, that if she neglect so to manage 
the house, or live in a despicable muddle, and 
eternal strife with her servants, she will very 
completely prove her unfitness for any higher 
functions 


Next, we should, as much as possible, seek 
for employments of the kind for which we are 
suited, but which have been hitherto monopo- 
lised by men; and when we have chanced to 
obtain one, we should take good care not to lose 
it by fitful, irregular attendance, slovenly work, 
or any appeal whatever to special consideration 
as women. Secretaryships, clerkships, telegraph 
and post-office work, and especially work on the 
asa press (wherein our influence can be 

irect, as well as indirect) are all objects of 
concern. . . . I do not hesitate to say that one 
woman who does such work as this—even the 
humb!est of those I have named—steadily and 
rege gL does at the same time more for the 
cause of Woman Soffrage than one who asks for 
it but does nothing to prove the fitness of her 
sex for any public function. 

Lastly, we must avail ourselves with the 
utmost care and conscientiousness of 

Every Fracment or O1vit Ricuts 


which have hitherto been conceded to us. Not 
the election of a Poor Law Guardian or a parish 
churchwarden, still less a municipal election, 
ought to pass without all the female ratepayers 
giving their votes, and showing that they do so 
intelligently, and after due inquiry. If it were 

ible for us to act in each locality mainly 
in concert—a committee of the more leisurely 
obtaining and transmitting the information 
needed—and everywhere upholding the best 
candidates, our action would in time come to 
be felt throughout the country. As to the 
School Board elections, had they been devised 
expressly as a prelude and preparation for 
women's entrance into political life, we could 
not have had anything better. The ladies who 
have fought these elections, and their generous 
male supporters, desetve from us the heartiest 
thanks, whether they have or have not proved 
successful. 

The sentiments of men about women must 
necessarily be formed on the characters of those 
with whom they associate. If a man’s mother 
be a fool, and hissisters ‘‘Girls of the Period,” 
and if he select for himself the society of ladies 
of the demi-monde, or of that section of the 
grand monde which emulates the demi-monde as 
closely as it dares, it is quite obvious that when 
the abstract idea ‘‘ Woman ” is suggested to him, 
he will think of a creature in paint and powder, 
whose breath of life is the admiration of men 
like himself, and who has no more heart, mind, 
or conscience than a broomstick. He will tell 
you, and tell you truly, that a woman -—such as 
he knows the creature—loves nobody in earnest, 
but is ready to pretend to love anybody who will 
marry her and make her rich ; that she is envious 

of all her female friends, especially the pretty 
ones; and that she has neither fixed religious nor 
political opinions, but only pretends ardently to 
adopt those which she thinks will commend her 


er FF 
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to the man whom she desires to attract. When 
I hear a man talk in a mode which implies 
that this is, at bottom, his idea of a 
woman, I always make a private memorandum 
regarding the quarter whence he must have 
derived his m ; just as when I was an 
habitue of the Roman studios I knew precisely 
from which old beggarman on the steps of the 
Trinita one ter had taken his ‘‘ Jupiter,” 
and from which damsel of uncertain morals 
another had copied his “‘ Madonna Immacolata.” 
Of course, I am not afterwards surprised when 
such a man answers the demand for Woman 
Suffrage by such laughs as resound through the 
House of Commons when the subject is 
broached. 


“Who would care for a doll, though its ringlets 
_ were curled, 
And its petticoats cut in the fashion?” 


If women Je dolls, none but children would play 
the farce of giving them political rights—in a 
Baby-house State. The only question is, Are 
they toys? Oris the opinion of the men who 
find (or make) them so, the one to be acted 


pon ? 

On the other hand, if a man’s mother be a 
wise and loving woman, if his sisters be inno- 
cent-hearted and intelligent girls, and if he have 
associated in manhood from preference with good 
and sensible women, the notion which he forms 
of the other sex is absolutely the reverae of all 
I have described. He knows that a woman is 
capable of love—motherly, conjugal, sisterly— 
the purest, most disinterested, and most tender. 
He knows that, so far from being without fixed 


opinions, she is apt to hold those which she has ae 


early acquired with too rigid and narrow a pre- 
judice ; and that the 
Ipgas or Duty anp Reticion Occory Com- 

MONLY « Far Lancer Space in Herz Mind 
than in those of the majority of his male com- 
panions. Lastly, by one curious test, his view 
of woman may always be discriminated from 
that of the man who has preferred to associate 
with the Hetaira order of female. He will know 
that, instead of being jealous of her associater, 
the true woman generally carries her loving 
admiration for the gifts and graces of other 
women to the verge of exaggeration, and glories 
in their achievements in educational compet- 
tions, in literature and art, with a generous 
enthusiasm not often found among masculine 
rivals. He will take, for example, the letter 
publiched in Mrs. Somerville’s “ Recollections,” 
which passed between that lady and Mra. Marcet, 
Miss Edgeworth, Miss Berry, and Mrs. Joanna 
Baillie—each expressing her warm delight in the 
other's gifts and successes—as precisely the most 
patural outcome of the feelings of women of 
their class for one another. 

To a man trained to think thus of women, the 
proposal that they should begin to take a part 
in public affairs, may indeed, at first, seem start- 
ling, even offensive; but it will be because he 
has thought so highly of them, not so lowly. By 
degrees, perhaps, he will come to learn that the 
Niche does not make a Saint, and that Idleness 
is not the root of all good for women, while it is 
that of all evil for men. Possibly, at last, he 
will think as the devout Dr. Upham said at the 
close of his life—that, ‘‘since the coming of 
Christ, no event has promised so much for the 
virtue and happiness of the human race as the 
sere of Woman into a share of public 

uty.” 

Thus, then, it seems clear that if the Senti- 
ment of men is to be won over to the claims of 
women, it must be by compelling them to recog- 
nise a8 

Tun True Ipgat or WomANHOOD, 


not a Phryne or a Ninon, but a Z2nobia or a 
Madame Roland. 

The greut obstacle to the concession of the 
claims of women does not lie with men, for even 
those most opposed to them might be won over. 
Still less is it with busy women, for it has never 
happened to me yet to meet a woman who had 
done much work in the world as a philan- 
thropist, artist, litterateur, or landed proprietor, 
who did not emphatically endorse the demand 
for the removal of those political disabilities 
which she had surely found at one point or 
another clog her steps. But the great obstacle 
lies with ¢d/e women, and nearly exclusively 
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with those for whom nobody dreams of asking 
for the franchise—for the wives of rich men who 
have never known a want unsupplied, who have 
been surrounded by tenderness and homage 
from their cradles, and have lived all their days 
like little birds in a downy nest, with nothing 
to do but to open their beaks and find food 
dropped into them. It is to the eternal disgrace 
of such women that, instead of feeling burning 
shame and indignation at the wrongs and hard- 
ships which (as every newspaper shows them) 
their poorer sisters brag they think that, 
because the world is ‘or them, it is “the 
best of all possible worlds,” and that nothing 
ought to be c in it. Like Marie Antoi- 
nette, they tell those who want bread to live on 
buns; and they extol the advantages of the 
“ chivalry” of men as ample compensation fir 
the lack of every right, without once troubling 
ves even to inquire whether the same 
oe " » who pens get BO 
courteously into a carriage, will not rudel 
brush past the shabby old governess, or call as 
the poor work-girl’s blushes by his insolent 
address. When the time comes—perhaps in 
this approaching Session—when the doors of the 
Constitution will be knocked at once more, we 
shall doubtless again hear the pai aa asser- 
tion that our legislators would gladly extend the 
privilege to women if they believed they really 
desired it ; but that all the ladies whose opinions 
they have asked vehemently repudiate the pro- 
They might as well offer bread to an 
alderman at the end of a feast, and, because he 
declines it, refuse it to a pauper begging at the 
te. 
But, in spite of the rich and idle wives, and in 
spite of the men who think the archetypal woman 
was—not a Monkey —but a Doll, in spite of every 
obstacle, public Sentiment is unquestionably 
slowly veering round, and it. depends on women 
to bring it altogether to their favour. In this, as 
in all other things, however, to de is a much more 
important matter than to do. The walls of modern 
Jerichos do not fall down by any trumpeting 
outside. Let us cease to be silly, and affected, 
and idle. When we are ignorant, let us culti- 
vate the grace of silence; and when we adoro 
ourselves, let us do so by the light of the 
‘Lamps ” of Truth and Simplicity. This achieved 
in the first place, let us become ateady, diligent 
sharers in the world’s work, creeping up by 
degrees as we prove our fitness for one higher 
task after another ; never for a moment asking 
or wishing to have allowance made for our 
defects, or over-estimation of our success “ be- 
cause we ate women.” When a sufficient number 
of us have taken this method of gaining public 
sentiment to favour the claims of our sex, the 
victory will be assured. We may lay by our 
darts and catapults. The Simoon will blow quite 
in the opposite direction. 


GREAT MEN ON WOMAN’S 
SUFFRAGE, 


To have a voice in choosing those by whom 
one is governed, is a means of self-protection 
due to everyone. Under whatever conditions, 
and within whatever limits, men are admitted 
to the suffrage, there is not ashadow of justifica- 
tion for not admitting women under the same.— 
John Stuart Mill. 


Woman’s Suftrage is undoubtedly coming, and 
I for one expect a great deal of good to result 
from it.— Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


For over forty years I have not hesitated to 
dec'ara my conviction that justice and fair deal- 
ing, and the democratic principles of our Govern- 
ment, demand equal rights and privileges of 
citizonship, irrespective of sex. I have not been 
able to see any good reasons for denying the 
ballot to woman.—J. G. Whittier. 


Suppose, for the sake of argument, we accept - 
the inequality of the sexes as one of nature’s 
immutable laws; call it a fact that women are 
inferior to men in mind, morals, and physique. 
Why should this settle or materially affect the 
subject of the so-called Woman’s Rights! Would 
not this very inferiority be a reason why every 
advantage should be given to the weaker sex, 
not only for its own good, but for the highest 
development of the race.—Professor Huvley. 
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ome Gardening for Ladies. 


By Mas. E. L. CoamBeRiaw, F.R.ELS. 


THE FLOWER-GARDEN. 
A.tHoUGH this is but empty at present, there 
are many small matters which may be seen to 
with great advantage to its future appearance. 
Such, for instance, as the edges of beds in turf, 
the giving of “top dressing” to certain 
turning up of others that are empty for the time 
being, and givivg a little manurial help to the 
roots of shrubs, and thinning and trimming 
others. 

First about the bede. There is a certain 
garden I visit every year, and find each summer 
that beds, introduced some ten years back on 
what used to be a plain lawn, are gradually 
ae oe the said lawndiminishes. This 
is not ugh any intentional doing of the 
owners, and it goes on so slowly t they 


probably do not notice it at all. Yet each year | & 


it must take more plants to filleach bed, because 
when the grass is mown and the edges are 
trimmed, the turf is sliced away to get it even, 
and so the bedkeepsincreasing. If a little spare 
turf can be got, it is well to make up for these 
encroachments on the grass; it needs doi 
neatly and carefully, and the natrow adde 
bit of grass must be firmly “battered” into 

lace by a beetle, if procurable, this being much 

tter for the purpose than a roller. If this 

new turf is stronger or coarser than the old, 
and might make a thicker growth, indicating too 
clearly it is a ‘‘ patch,” it would be wiee to 
sprinkle coal ashes, finely riddled, on the soil 
underneath before laying. This will make it 
grow fine and short. 

Secondly, it is well to give a coat of powdery, 
rotted manure to beds containing plants which 
will come into flower in April or May. Fresh, 
rank manure must .not be used; it would do 
more harm than good, and better have none than 
use it. Those who cannot provide themselves 
with old, rotted manure, which must needs have 
been lying about some time, may sometimes find 
a convenient substitute in cow-droppings, if 
these can be obtained from a meadow, unmixed 
with straw. They can be dried in an oven and 
crushed to a coarse powder, in which condition 
they make a useful top dressing, and are speci- 
ally suitable to mix with the compost for potting 
some flowering plants. Cyclamen, for instance, 
thrives on this form of nutriment. 

Empty flower-beds should be dug roughly, 
and left so that air, and rain, and sun may 
sweeten the soil before they are needed again. 

Almond trees, syringa, peach (flowering), 
hawthorns, and other deciduous flowering ee 
should be gone over now, and all dead or weak 
wood cut out. It is getting late for this, and if 
not done already, this week will be the last that 
is suitable. 

Evergreen shrubs, if of kinds that have to be 
clipped, get very weak in consequence of this 
treatment; and it is helpful to them to have .a 
top-deeasing of leaf-mould (for deciduous trees), 
manure, and a little soot, intermixed, at this 
period. 


Rindergarten Papers for Wlothers. 


HOW TO TRAIN THE LITTLE ONES 
AT HOME. 


STICK LAYING. 
Tue apparatus for this consists of sticks of 
different lengths, generally two inches; they may 
be round or square, white or coloured. These 
sticks are sold in bundles in lengths from two to 
twelve inches. Matches may quite well be used 
after they have been burned. 

These sticks represent the edges of the cube 
just as the tablets represent the surfaces ; with 
the tablets the child made surface pictures of 
objects, with the sticks he makes outlines. 

First give the child one stick to lay on the 
table in all the positions he can, namely 
vertically, horizontally, and obliquely. Next 
give him two, to make what objects he can with 
them, then gradually increase the number of 
sticks for new objects. With four or eight he 
can make designs. 

For an arithmetic lesson, give one stick, 


bh 
beds, | bexagons, pentago 
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and let the child name other things, near 
him, of the same number, then write the figure 
for him, and let him try to copy it; all the 
numbers up to twenty may be treated in 
the same way. Addition and subtraction can be 
well ht with these sticke, and the various 
arithmetical signs can be made. In geometry 
teach him to make the right, obtuse, and acute 
angles, and the various figures, triangles, squares, 
ms, 

and writing may be taught, by 
ar him make bs letters of the e t. be 

ery interesting lessons in geography can 

given with stick layi A plan of the town in 
which he lives, using bricks of Gift III. for 
marking the important buildings, always delights 
a child, while giving him a thorough knowledge 
of the neighbourhood. For a more advanced 
lesson make the course of a river with the sticks, 
and teach the terms—source, right bank, left 
bank, bed, mouth, estuary, tributary. Do not 
ive ull these at once ; take two or three leesons. 
At the second lesson let the child mark the course 
of some important river, such as the Thames, 
with its tributaries and the important towns on 
ite banks. 

For other lessons take a railway map, and lay 
the course which the railway takes between two 
important towns, such as York and London, 
marking the larger stations at which the fast 
trains stop—if the child be allowed to sénd his 
toy train along the lines after, the lesson will be 
much more enjoyable, and consequently better 
remembered. 

Simple outlines of animals, birde, etc., may be 
laid—a bear, a pig, elephant, or giraffe, a king- 
fisher or crab, either of these is very easily made. 
For these, of course, the sticks must be broken 
to the required lengths. To obtain a curved 
stick, half break through the stick in two or 
three places. 

All outlines, whether of objects or animals, 
should be copied in the child's drawing-book, 
thus keeping a record of the work done. 

A list of objects which. may be laid -with the 
sticks. 

With two sticks: table, weather-vane, candle- 
stick, pair of to With three sticks : flower- 
pot, stool, hay-fork, flag, funnel. With four 
sticks: chair, bed, tower, vase, parrot’s perch. 
With five sticks: fire-screen, box, hat, flag. 
With six sticks: house, ship, tree, church. 
With seven sticks : =e capes scales, dog’s ken- 
nel. With eight sticks: street lamp, butterfly, 
railings, windmill, carrot, flower in a pot. With 
nine sticks: coffee mill, ship. With ten sticks: 
ladder, drum, bed, hall. ith eleven sticks: a 
reading lamp, a pigeon house. 

Many more might be suggested, and there is 
no limit to the number of sticks to be used. The 
sticks move very easily, so that the child soon 
learns to touch them gently in order not to 
destroy his work. Fest unp Trev. 


HINTS ON ETIQUETTE 
UP-TO-DATE. 


By Lucrz Heaton ARMSTRONG, 


Author of “Good Form,” “ Modern Etiquette,” 
“‘ Letters to @ Bride,” etc. 


WAITING AT DINNER. 


Every servant answers io the affirmative when 
the mistress who is engaging her enquires if she 
can wait at table; but a great deal of training 
is generally required before ce approach- 
ing to perfection is obtained. hen we dine at 
some well-managed house the waiting seems to 
be done by magic, the soft-footed servants glide 
about the room, and everything we require 
appears at our side at the psychological moment. 
But when we try to make our acquisition later 
in the shape of a neat-handed Payllis go through 
the same evolutions at the home table how 
different at first is the result. How many 
things are forgotten, how long we have to wait 
for what we want. Phyllis’s waiting is merely 
successful as a demonstration of how many 
mistakes it is possible to commit in a very short 
space of time. But patience accomplishes all 
things, and it is only by daily care on the part 
of the mistress of the household that that 
perfection is attained 02 the p.rt of the maid 
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which usually results in her promptly endeavour- 
ing to better herself. 

Dinner @ Ja Russe is gaining in favour day by 
day, and every mistress of a house should try to 
manage without having the food on the table. 
All the pleasure of dining is gone when the host 
and hostess have to spend half their time in 
carving, and the appearance of the tableis sore 
improved when it has only to be filled wit 
brocades and flowers. Dinner @ /a Russe has 
also its economical side, for it is often possible 
to manage with a far smaller joint when it is 
carved from the side-table instead of forming a 
feature on the hospitable board. 

The proper way of arranging the table was 
fully dealt with last week, so I will proceed at 
once to the method of waiting when dinner is 
served @ la Russe. 

The soup-tureen is placed on the side-table 
ju before dinner is announced ; one servant 

elps the soup as soon as the guests are seated, 
aud another takes it round. Every dish is 
offered firat to the lady seated on the right hand 
of the host, next to the lady on his left, and 
then straight round the table, making no 
difference between the ladies and the gentlemen. 
Once on a time it was the custom to serve all 
the ladies first, and the gentlemen afterwards, 
but this is now completely out of date. 

In the days of our grandfathers it was oon- 
sidered polite to refuse the plate when it was 
regina Mein om it to your neighbour and 


to entreat to be served first, finally accepting 
it with a deprecating air. We do not waste our 
breath over useless courtesies 


Fish is handed round when the soup is 
finished, the male “hese sauces being offered at 
the same time. e entrées are next handed 
round on silver dishes, the servant coming to the 
guest’s left handas before. When two entrées 
are served, care should be taken to make them 
as great a contrast as possible; if the first 
entrée consisted of patties or rissoles, the second 
one should be some description of made-dish, 
such as fricaseed chicken or some kind of curry. 
A plate is placed before each person before 
rota entrée is handed, but the serve of meat 
is on the plates by the butler (or head- 
parlourmaid) at the side-table, the plates being 
then taken to each person in turn. A second 
servant hands the vegetables and sauces. Salad 
is next handed round, the servant taking the 
bowl in one hand and the salad-plate in the other. 
The salad-plates should be semi-circular, so as to 
take up as little room on the table as possible. 
If a guest refused salad he would not be given 
a plate for it. 

Game is handed round in the same style as the 
joint, the correct sauces being offered next. 

lates are now placed round again, and the 
sweets are offered. A hot sweet and a cold one 
are generally given on special occasions, the 
second one being almost invariably iced. The 
cook should never send to table a sweet which is 
difficult to serve—a jelly which rebels when the 
spoon is put into it, or an ice-pudding which is 
to» hard to be cut. Cheese is seldom offered at 
a formal dinnor-party except in the fourm of a 
savoury or fondu. 

The serious part of diuner being over, all signs 
of it are removed, and dessert makes its appear- 
ance when the crumbs have been swept away. 
The ornamental dessert-plate makesc a welcome 
change after the severer servico whih has been 
used during dinner, the finger-bowl of Venetian 
glass, the doyley as fine as a spider’s web, and 
the fairy-like knife and fork of mother-o'-pearl 
or silver—all these things show that the frivo- 
lous part of the meal has arrived, the highest 
touch of refinement arriving just before the 
ladies disappear. The more important dishes 
are now taken from the table in turn, and handed 
round, and conversation becomes more confi- 
dential after the servants have left the room. 
Winter dessert cannot pretend to make so fine a 
show as does the summer fruit. Still, there are 
grapes of goodly proportions, pleasant bananas, 
and the ever-welcome pine-apple, whose frag- 
rance almost excels its taste. A great variety of 
sweetmeats and preserved fruits are to be found 
in the crystal or silver bonbonni?res which orna- 
ment the board, and which generally match the 
colour of the floral decorations. Tne gentlemen 
pass the dishes to the ladies after the servanta 
have left. 
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WHAT BECONES OF|™ 


. AMERICAN: COLLEGE 
~ WOMEN. 


‘By Cmaries F. Tawine, LL.D., Pegstpent oF 
; Western Reserve UNIVERSITY. 

Me. Geornes Wit114m Curtis closed his memor- 
able address at the twenty-fifth — 
the foundation of Vassar College with 
srords: “ We have lefc woman as a alave with 
Homer and Pericles. We have left her as a 
foolish goddess with Chivalry and Don Quixote. 
We have left her as a toy with Chesterfield and 
the club; and in the enlightened . American 
daughter, wife, and mother, in the free American 
home, we find the fairest flower aud the highest 
promise of American civilisation.” 
+The classic phrase of the orator is an ape 
sion of a simple fact. That fact is that 

-five per cent. of the women-graduates of our 


for t 


The-fears early ex that women 
would prefer a public to a domestic career have 
proved to be false. Women have resigned 


er to marry is also a 
The home is the source of life's best influences. 
No contribution for its enrichment is too costly. 
All that learning and oulture can offer, all that 
Sraciene cea salsh ike ecllags acpreneals 
contribute, t whi C) re 
and embodies is — too rich for the betterment 


a marriageable age do not marry, and it is ap- 
parent that 


What work are the unmarried women doing 
Are they doing a work of value sufficient to 
justify the time and money spent in moueng 
education ? Are they doing a work of the highest 
educational or ethical or civil value ? 

About 4,000 women are graduates of the prin- 
cipal colleges for women in the United States, 
and among these principal colleges may be 
named Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, Bryn Mawr, 
Radcliffe, Barnard, and the College for Women 
of Western Reserve University. Bvaides these 
colleges there are many co-educational institu- 
tions. There are probably another 4,000 women 
graduates from reputable colleges which are open 
alike to women and to men. of this great num- 
ber of well-trained women it is probable that 
about 5,000 are at the heads of homes, or will 
finally find their career to bs a domestic one. 
But the marriage rate of college women is a very 
involved question. President Taylor, of Vassar, 
writes me as follows: “One of the puzzles, it 
seems to me, io gathering statistics regarding the 
women’s colleges, and especially on the points 
bearing on graduate work and on marriage, 
grows out of the fact that women enter into both 
of these spheres much later than men do 
oft-times. That is to say, a young woman teaches 
very often several years before she undertakes 
her graduate work. That seems to me much 
truer in regard to them than in regard to young 
men, and certainly it is true of marriage, if 
have observed with any accuracy, that in 
estimating the statistics, of the average number 
of marriages among a body of alumnus, it is 
unfair and misrepresents the truth to state the 
matter without regard to the recent graduates, 
Ms far the most numerous classes, who are not 
ikely to marry for two or three, and sometimes 
more, years after their graduation. Of course 
there are exceptions. We have had a large 
number of marriages lately among our recent 
graduates; but, after all, the suggestion that I 
make will hold. . . . I know that in this matter, 
in which the public seems to be very largely 
interested, statistics ara constantly misleading.” 
So also Miss Mary Caswell, secretary to the 
President of Wellesley College, writes me in 
reference to that college that “ the percentage of 
alumnie who marry is 17}. The estimate is 
easily made, yet it is in a manner misleading, 
since in the sum total are included the later and, 


marry. The fact is a ha one—“happy 
witeiaad husbands, aad oe also for 
the homes. For adage dene} to marry... ren daa 


one for life itself. | - 
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the whole, larger classes, which represent 
possibilities of marriage not yet realised. 
ont the class for ere for instance, I get a 
i percentage— cent.” 
most ss of all the fields of work for 
ege is that re ted in 
schoolroom. It is probable that at least two- 
thirds of all college graduates teach for at least 
a short time after their graduation. Surely no 
work is more important than teaching in the 
or the private school, and no woman is 
ter fitted to do the duties constituting this 
work than the well-bred and well-trained college 
woman. The ordinary schoolroom needs good 
manners, good breeding, instruction beyond the 
text-book and the lesson, and, more than all, it 
needs oulture and sympathy in the teacher. 
These are needs which the collage uate is 
best fitted to fill, The public schools in every 
oe have this need, it is a happy thing to 
able to say that in hundreds and almost 
thousands of high schools throughout the country 
are found graduates of our colleges, not only 
doing the routine work which bear, to the 
rofession, but also contributiog to 
this work the richness of culture and the breadth 
of sympathy which produce results far more 
precious than the ordinary routine of educational 
service. 
Women are found, though in less numbers, 
meager tear pera women as well as in 
the high schools and other schools. To a slight 
extent they teach mun in colleges which are open 
to both men and women. And the time is not 
far distant when we may find women teaching in 
men’s colleges. There are in the United States, 
according to the census of 1890, 735 women who 
are professors in colleges and universities. 
large proportion of these women are to be found 
in oo! and universities which are hardly of a 
high collegiate grade, and not a few of them 
themselves are not graduates of any college, but 
among ‘them are many eminent scholars, who 
teach branches as erudite as the highest 
mathematics and as advanced as the most 
refined philology. 
_ Of the ten most conspicuous women who are 
graduates. of Vassar College, and of the ten most 
conspicuous who come from Cornell University 
and from the University of Michigan, more than 
half are teachers in the colleges for women. 
They hold chairs of social science, of Eaglish, of 
botany, of chemistry, of Greek, of astronomy, of 
history, and of political science. They are 
giving to the cause of education, of culture, and 
of a higher civilisation the same contribution 
which men in similar positions in the colleges for 
men are giving. 

The last census of the United States shows that 
the number of women who are preachers is now 
1,235, who are lawyers 208, and who are 
physicians and surgeons 4,555; but in these 
numbers are to be found only afew who are 
college women. A lamentably small proportion 
of the |e aoa of this country are college-bred. 
Out of the more than 4,000 women who are 
porecane, it is probable that not more than 200 

ave had a college training. Out of the more 
than 1,800 women who are members of the 
Collegiate Alumnz Association are only thirty- 
four physicians. The law, the ministry and 
journalism command a far smaller proportion, 
for, in the same association of college women, 
there are only half a dozen lawyers, preachers, 
and journalists. 

As one reads over the names of the graduates 
of the colleges for women of the last twenty-five 
years he is impressed with the fact that only a 
few of these women have attained distinction, or 
have held conspicuous positions. I have recently 
had an examination made of “ Appleton’s Cyclo- 
pedia of American Biography ” to discover the 
nature of the early training and also the character 
of the employment of the persons thereia named. 
The work contains between fifteen thousand and 
sixteen thousand names, of which only 633 are 
names of women. Of these 633 women 320 are 
authors; seventy-three are singers or actresses ; 
ninety-one are sculptors or painters ; sixty-eight 
are educators; twenty-one may be called phil- 
anthropists; fourteen are missionaries ; thirteen 
doctors; twenty-eight may be described as 
having their places in this article because of 
heroic deeds. There are also three who are 


described as engaging in business, one in nursing 


aking | these 633 
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and one in following the profession of law. Of 
only nineteen have had a 
college training ; of the 320 women who are 
named as authors, only nine are college women ; 
of the ninety-one artists only one; of the 
actresses also one; of the educators seven ; of 
the missionaries one only is college-bred. It is 
evident that the college woman has not become 
famous. This result is not strange, for the time 
since the college woman has been at all possible 
has not been long ; and the time since the college 
woman has existed as an important part of 
American life has been very much shorter. 
Usually longer periods of time are n for 
doing that work of which the result is fame. 

The effect of marriage upon the winnivg of 
distinction is not so t as first thought would 
lead one to believe, for of the six hundred and 
thirty-three women named in “ Appleton’s Cyclo- 
peedia” one-half are married and one- are 
unmarried. Some of the most distinguished 
women of the country have been married, and 
some difer who have ae married have 
gain ly greater on. 

I have recently made two lists, one of the 
poovape mre women who are not graduates and 
one of distinguished women who are graduates. 
The two lists manifest a striking difference in 
that nearly all the distinguished women who are 
not graduates are distinguished for their writ- 
ings, and they belong to the older order of 
women. In the list of graduates I notice that 
the more distinguished women are distinguished 
for their work as teachers or scientific investi- 
gators. They do, at any rate, represent services 
to the cause of scholarship of the highest value. 
They are to be found, these women, as presidents 


philanthropic 
movements, as teachers of Taste . Trearatise, 
hilology, mathematics, Greek and chemistry. 
ere are names that su erudite thinking 
in the mathematics and in abstruse scientific 
investigation, and also in the application of 
scientificinvestigation to the problems of practical 
house-keeping. They and their work represent 
the high water-mark of our civilisation. 

But one induction of a nature somewhat 
startling is made evident. It is that from the 

reat field of literature the college woman has 
heat absent as a creator for the last twenty 

ears. The number of books, of every sort, 
written by college women is very few. No 
college woman has yet arison whose work is to 
be put into the same class with the works of 
Miss Wilkins, Miss Murfree, or of Miss ‘Phelps, 
or of several others whose greatest works have 
appeared in the time since the first college was 
opened to women. The American college has 
given us great scholars, great philanthropists, 
great administrators, great teachers. It has 

iven us Frances E. Willard and Lucy Stone. 
fi has not given us great writers. It has given 
us no great novelist. It has given one or two, 
and only one or two, essayists. 

It is possible that one may say that the 
American college for men has not given us great 
writers. The remurk is partially true and 
partially false. Of the great historians, all, with 
one exception, are graduates. Of that genera- 
tion of poets who have helped to render American 
literature illustrious, all, with the exception of 
Whittier, are graduates. Some of the greatest 
essayists are not indeed included in the list, but 
Emerson is there. Of our novelists, a part, and 
a part only, are graduates. One does not forget 
that Howells is not a graduate, neither is Aldrich, 
but one does not fail to remember that Haw- 
thorne was trained at the college of Longfellow. 

But all exceptions aside, it is certainly true 
that the graduates of the colleges for women 
have not e that contribution to literature 
that they have made to scholarship, or to teach- 
ing, or to administration. To consider the cause 
of this condition would carry us too far afield for 
the present discussion. 
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Missrs. J. S. Fry anv Sons, the celebrated firm 
of chocolate and cvcoa manufacturers, announce 
that they have, for family reasons, converted their 
business into a private company, limited. -1// 
the shares will be held by members of the family, 
and there will be no change in the management. 
The name of the Company is J. 8. Fry and 8 ns, 
Limited. ~ 
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A PLEA FOR THE FOX. ° 


By Rica Harris, 


THe masculine voice has been raised, aternly 
protesting against the cruelty and vanity of 
women as evinced in their adorning their 

with the plumage of rare and beautiful birds, 
and the soft, fur coats of innocent animals. 
Much eloquence has been spent in showing the 
torture undergone by poor Tittle songsters, and 
the ruthless cruelty exhibited in trapping them 
is all laid to the charge of women. 

And, in truth, it does show an element of 
barbarism to kill tiny creatures, so that we may 
deck ourselves with their delicate and varied 
feathers ; but does it not show greater barbarism 
to hunt, even to the death, a small, sentient 
animal? Sport it is, which a gay cavalcade of 
huntsmen in red coats, mounted on high stepping 
steeds, march out to seek; sport it is, after a 
long hard run in pursuit of a quivering creature, 
to see a pack of blood-thirsty hounds tearing to 

ieces and mauling and mangling the panting 

'y of a little brown b2ast—sport which English- 

men dearly love. Think of the terror and fright 
of the hunted animal as it scuds along over hill 
and dale, esroug gap and gully, with the hounds 
ever on its track. Think of the misery it under- 
goes as it doubles and turns, jumps and leaps, 
whilst the yelling pack eagerly keep it in aight, 
and the sportsmen spur on their horses. Think 
of its torture, when, spent and wearied, its 
writhiog body is torn limb from limb by the dogs, 
its conquerors, whilst the men in their gay coats 
look on, A that their prey has not esca 
them, glad that their hounds are not baulk 
their desire. 

Oh, what a pitiful game, what a sorry sport! 

To thiok that such wanton cruelty should be 
practised in civilised England during the 
enlightened nineteenth century by Euglishmen, 
who Ten themselves on their*chivalrous instinct 
for all that is weak and lowly, and who scorn 
those who are pleasured by such an awful sight 
as bull-fighting ! 

If, as some may urge, foxes would become a 
nuisance to farmers if allowed to increase un- 
checked, then by all means slay them, but let 
some speedy and painless way be found, and let 
the hunting by men, horees, and dogs of ove small 
animal be declared uolawful. 

Only a short time ago, when a hunt was in full 
swing, the poor little fox, dazed and terror- 
stricken, jumped right into the arms of a peasant 
woman who was standing near, feeling sure, 
perhaps, in some dumb fashion, of her womanly 
compassion for its helplessness. 

And she, with kindly feeling, endeavoured to 
soothe its fright and reecue it from its pursuers ; 
but even as she turned away, carryi he little 
creature, the hounds were round fo, baying and 
snarling, their cruel mouths agape, their eyes 
hideous with lust for blood. The shirtinkic little 
animal was given up, else the houads had rent 
the woman where she stood, and the noble (?) 
game went on, the dogs grown more savage for 
the slight interruption. 

It is a punishable offence if one man ill-treat a 
doz, cr throw stones at a cat, or unmercifully 
beat a horsa; bat it is no crime for tens of men, 
horses, and dogs to pursue to its death an animal 
not as large as a terrier. 

There is a Society for Prevention of Cruelty 
to Auimals, and we do not hear of any interfer- 
ence on its part with regard to this sport, yet a 
fox is an animal, and hunting is horrible cruelty 
to ?t, though pleasure to the hunters. 

When with retrospective vision we gaz9 into 
thepast, with its cock-fights, dog-fights, rat-fights, 
etc., we sigh a3 we think of our burly ancestors 
who cas ie in cruel sports, at the samo time 
congratulating ourselves that we have emerged 
from such a s'ough of savagery and no longer 
look upon coarse and horbls games as forms of 
enjoyment. 

And yet to-day such refined torture as fox- 
and hare hunting is indulged in ! 

In “Hudibras” Butler shows ono of the 
favourite sports of the times to be bear-baiting — 
ernel enough form of pleasure—yet in the dark 
days of the seventeenth century we hardly 
expact that refinumont, that distaste of coarse 
amusaments, that horror of base forms of enjoy- 
mont which should distinguish the enlightened 
nineteenth, 
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Surely it. is not for us to censure our fore- 
fathers, cruel though they were, whilst we hunt 
a creature that cannot do us physical hurt if it 
wishes! Hunting of. any kiad is a form of tor- 
ture to the creature but a hunted lion 
is not defenceless; i¢ has it in its power to 


slay its pursuers, i¢ has been accorded, by its | as 


huge frame..and instincts, a means to protect 
itself. The same cannot be said of a fox; it isa 
tiny animal, utterly defenceless against the mad 
onrush of men «4 

And these very meno, these hunters of one 
small creature, would be among the first to 
reprove their own sons if they saw them indalg- 
ing in such fiendish tricks as tearing the legs off 
flies, and like horrors.. The cruelty of the sport 
they ind in never seems to rise aud confront 
them, perhaps because they do not pause to 
think of the pangs endured by the pursued, 
perhaps because the sight of the animal in its 
death throes has become such a usual occurrence 
that it awakens no chord of pity. 

Every year helps to break down long standing 
abuses, and right neglected wrongs; then, let us 
hope that ere many years are passed, before the 
twentieth century sets in, bringing with it 
greater light and broader culture, such cruelty 
will be banished, and the noble (?) rt of 
hunting be no longer indulged in by the men 
and women of England. 


I. CORINTHIANS, CHAPTER 
13, IN THE VARIOUS 


VERSIONS. 
Wiclif, 1380. 

Iv I speke with tungis of men, and of aungels, 
and Thane not charite, I am made as bras sown- 
ora cymbal tinkynge, and if I haue profecie, 
tal kees alle mysteries, and al kynnynge, and 
if I haue al feith so that I meue hillis fro ther 
lace and I haue not charite I am nougt, and if 
T departs alle my godis in to metis of pore men, 
and if I bitake my bodi so that I brenne, and I 
haue not charite it profetith to me no thing, 
charite is pacient, it is benyngne, charite enuyeth 
not, it doth not wickidli it is not blowan it is not 
coueitous, it sekith not tho thingis that ben his 
owne, it is not satired to wraththe, it thenkith 
not yuel, it ioieth not on wickidnease, but it 
ioieth to gidre to truthe, it suffrith alle thingis: 
it bileueth alle thingis, it hopith alle thingie, it 

susteyneth alle thingis, charite fallith neuer: 

Tyndale, 1534. 

Though I spake with the tonges of men and 
angels, and yet had no love, I were even as 
soundinge brasse; or as a tynklynge Cymball. 
And though I coulde prophesy, and vnderstode 
all secretes, and all knowledge: yee, yf I had 
all fayth so that Icoulde move mountayns oute 
of ther places, and yet had no love, I were no- 
thynge. And though I bestowed all my goodes 
to fede the poore, and though I gave my body 
even that I burned, aad yet had no love, it pro- 
feteth me nothinge. 

Love suffreth. long, and is courteous. Love 
envieth not. Love doth not frowardly, swelleth 
not, dealeth not dishonestly, sexeth not her awne, 
is not provoked to anger, thynketh not evyll, 
rejoyseth not in iniquite: but rejoyseth in the 
traeth, suffreth all thynge, bsleveth all thynges, 
hopeth all thynges, endureth in all thyng;s. 
Though that prophesying fayle, other tonges 
shall cease, or knowledge vanysshe awoye, yet 
love falleth never awaye. 

: Rheims, 1582. 

If I speake vvieth the tonges of men, and of 
Angels, and haue not charite: I am become as 
sounding brasse, or a tinkling cymbal. And if I 
should haue prophecie, and knevv al mysteries, 
and al knovviedge, and if I should haue al faith 
so that I could remoue mountaines, and haue 
not charite, I am nothing. And if I should dis- 
tribute al my goods to be meate for the poore, 
and if I SEGA deliuer my body so that I burne, 
and haue not charitie, it doth profit me nothing. 

Charitie is patient, is benigne: Charitio 
enuieth not, dealeth not perveraly : is not pulled 
vp, is not ambitious, seeketh not her ovvne, is not 
provoked to anger, thinketh not euil: reioyceth 
not vpon iniquitie, but reioyceth vvith the 
truth: suffereth al things, beleeveth al things, 
hopeth al things, beareth al things. 
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. Charitie neuer falleth avvay : vvhether: pro- 
phecies shal’ be’ made voide, or tonges shal 
cease, or knovvledge shal be destroied. 
' Authorised, 1611. 


Though I 6 with the tongues of men and 
of Angels, haue not charity, I am become 
cow h I te the wih of prophet andl vader: 

ue oO 
sland all i ani OT Secviedge: and 


though I haue all faith, so that I could remooue 
mountaines, and haue not charitie, I am 
nothing, And'though I bestowe all my go 

to feede the poore, and though I giue my 

to bee burned, and haue not charitie, it profi 

me nothing. Charitie suffreth long, and is kinde : 
charitie enuieth not: charitie vaunteth not it 
selfe, is not puffed vp. Doeth not behaue it 
selfe vnseemly, seeketh not her owne, is not 
easily prouoked, thinketh not euill, Rejoyseth 
not in iniquitie, but rejoyseth in the trueth : 
Beareth all things, beleeueth all things, hopeth 


all things, endureth all things. 
Revised, 1884. 

If I speak with the tongues of men and of 
ears ee me love, I ae me 
80 or a clangi And 
if I have the gift of cin, Bclagta know 
all mysteries, and all know ; and if 


I have all faith, so as to remove moun- 
tains, but have not love, I am nothing. And if 
I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and if I 
give my body to burned, but have not love, 
it fiteth me nothing. Love suffereth long, 
is kind; love envieth not; love vaun 

not itself, is not puffed up, doth not behave 
itself unseemly, seeketh not ite own, is not pro- 
voked, taketh not account of evil ; rejoiceth not 
in unrighteousness, but rejoiceth with the truth ; 
beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth 
all things, endureth all things. Love never 
faileth. 

(This , in the Revised Version, was 
read by Canon Wilberforce at the wedding of 
Mr. and Lady K. Somerset. } 


PROGRESS. 

WE grow into quict by gradually recognising 
and slowly conquering the evil tendencies of our 
nature. We win our peace at the point of the 
sword ; in this procass we. are ennobled. Contend- 
ing against falsehood, our truth grows firmer; by 
trampling upon our selfishness, love rises int> 
mastery ; warciog against impurity, idleness, and 
injustice, we strengthen activity, purity, and 
justice, into eecure posssesions of the soul. It is 
the same io the great worll . . . As tho contest 
go2s on the good: conception grows more beanti- 
ful, the evil one more hideous ac’ roveals 
itself for what it is. More and more are attracted 
by the good, less and less by the evil, till at last 
this particular idea of good is rooted in minkind 
for ever, and this pat ticular phase of evil uprooted 
and cast out of the field of the world.—S. 
Brooke. 


AN INDIAN WRITER GIVES INSTRUC. 
TIONS ON WHAT RELIGION TEACHES 
AS WIFELY DUTY :— 

‘‘ Qn the other hand, strict injunctions are given 
as to what a wife may and ought todo. In the 
first placo, if the hus»and of a virtuous woman be 
ugly, of good or bad disposition, diseased, fiendish, 
irascible, a deunkerd, old, stupid, dumb, bliad, 
deaf, hot-tempered, poor, extremely covetous, 
a slanderer, cowardly, perfidicus, aud immoral, 
nevertheless she ought to worship him as a god 
with mind, speech and person. Surely, the men 
of India at once started a fund for the reward of 
the writer of this most convenient theory. The 
conduct of a wife of an ill-tempered, diseased and 
wicked Brahmin, who served her husband with 
slavish obedience, and even went to the length 
of carrying him on her own shoulders to visit his 
mistress, is held up as baie of all honour aud 
praice, and the woman herse f is declared to be a 
pearl among women.” 


a 


Wonps spoken iu a whisper may revolutionise 
a world.—H1. B. Macartney. 
* * 


Activity is liable to commit some injuries, 
but indolence is sure to do no good.-—Zimmer- 


J man, 
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“Belfast House,” 


ESTABLISHED FOR 130 YEARS. 


WALPOLE’S 
lrish Linen Sale 


WILL CONCLUDE NEXT SATURDAY. 


Orders received by post on the fol- 
lowing Monday for goods or patterns 
will be executed at Sale Prices, 


THE WHOLE STOCK OF 
SUPERIOR HAND-WOYEN 
ROYAL 


Double Damask Table Linen, 
LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING, 


CAMBRIC & LACE HANDKERCHIEFS: 


ETc., 


At Bona-fide Reductions on List 

Prices, and such as no other retail 

firm, not being makers, could 
' afford to sell at. 


Special Sale Price List and Patterns sent 
free to any address on application. 


SOME SALE PRICES. 


DAMASK TABLE CLOTHS, 2 S square, 
square, 6/6, 6:9, 7/3, 8/- to 15/- each. 

DAMASK NAPKINS, Breakfast size, 2/-, 2/4, 
3/6, 4/8 to 9/- per doz.—Dinner size, 3/3, 4/s, 
5/9, 7/2, 9/6 per doz. 

VEINEO AFTERNOON TEA OLOTHS, 
Reduced to 2/6, 2/9, 3/6, 4/-, 5/6, 6/6 each. 
LINEN SHEETS (Hemmed), for Single Beds, 
9/9, 12/-, 13/11, 16/9 per pair.—For Double Beds, 

20/6, 22/-, 26/- to 38/- per pair. 

LINEN SHEETS (Hemstitched), for Single Beds, 
6/1!, 9/-, 11/6, 14/- each.— For Double Beds, 
10/6, 11/6, 13'-, 14/- each. 

COTTON SHEETS (Hemmed), 2 yards by 

yards, 4/4, 6/6, 6/9, 6/-, 7/- per pair.—3 yards 
y 33 yards, 13/6, 14/3, 16/3 per pair. 

LINEN PILLOW OASES, 10}d., 1/-, 1/3, 1/7, 
1/10 each. 

CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS (All Flax), 
Ladies’, 1/11, 2/-, 2/9, 3/6, 5/- per doz.—Gentle- 
men's, 2/11, 3/4, 4+, 4/11, 6/- per doz. 

HEMSTITCHED HANDKERCHIEFS (All 
Flax), Ladies’, 2/1, 35, 4/4, 5/4 per doz.— 
Gentlemen’s, 4/11, 6/4, 7/4, 8/3 per doz. 

FANCY EMBROIDEREO AND VEINED 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 2}d., 3}d., 4d., 5d, 6d. 
each; worth double. 

TOWELS, Huckaback, 2/-, 2/103, 3/3, 4/-, 4/3 per 
half-doz.—Hemstitched Linen, 4/4, 6/6, 7/6, 9/- 
per half-doz. 

BLANKETS, for Single Beds, 6/9, 8/11, 9/11, 11/11 
per pair.—For Double Beds, 13/6, 15/6, 16/9, 19/- 
per pair. 

HOUSEHOLD OLOTHS, Dusters, 1/3, 1/11, 
2/9, 3/9 per doz.— Glass Cloths, 2/1, 3/8, 4/3, 
4/9, 6/- per doz.—Kitchen Rubbers, 2/4, 3/*, 3/3, 
3/6 per doz. 

Carriage paid to all pare of the Country 
on orders of &2 and upwards. 
Orders sent from Abroad during Sale time will be 
executed at Sale Prices. 


WALPOLE BROTHERS, LTD, 


Irish Linen and Damask Manufacturers, 


89, Now Bond Straet Sivo,dests rom_& 


102, Kensington High Street, 
LONDON, Wi. 


ALSO AT 


45 & 47, CORPORATION STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
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THE MARRIAGE SERVICE. 


Not only are there far more marriages 
performed in and according to the rites of 
the Church of England as by law established 
than there are take place in any other way, 
but algo it is a very general custom for Non- 
conformist ministers, in officiating at wed- 
dings, to use the form of tha Church, in 
whole or in part. The ceremony appointed 
in the Prayer-book is thus ths one under 
which the great majority of marcied people 
commence their joint life, and it is, therefore, 
also that which onlookers are most often 
accustomed to hear repeated. This latter 


‘phase of the question is by no means unim- 


portant. The old married people in the 
Church, who hear the service read, would be 
no worse for having recalled to them 
conjugal obligations of love, and help, and 
kindness, and fidelity, and social duty ; and 
the young men and maidens whose time is 
not yet come for accepting the responsibilities 
of matrimony would be the better, as well as 
the bridegroom and bride of the moment, if 
the ideal of marriage placed before them 
were socially one of serious effort and 
personally a noble, self-denying, and affection- 
ate one. Does the service of the Church 


inspire such thoughts ? 

The Prayer-book is not regarded as an 
inspired volume, endeared though it may ba 
by years of familiarity to many; but still, it 
is open to criticism, as the work of human 
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minds in times that in every moral and 
social respect were far behind the present— 
times in which human rights were less under- 
stood than now, and in which in particular 
the position of woman had not been recog- 
nised as a question of morals and social 
stability and purity. It is, perhaps, there- 
fore possible to suggest, without giving great 
offence, that it might be well if the marriage 
service were revised without delay ; and that, 
awaiting that change, the Nonconformist 
ministers might bs careful to avoid those 
parts of it which teach as the foundation of 
the conjugal life the subjection of the wife, 
and the unchecked masterhood of the 
husband ; and might each for himself devise 
some form of words or address to use in which 
the duties and obligations of the husband 
were more practically and usefully set forth, 
while the social duties and nobler obliga- 

tions of the bride were not ignored, and in 

which dumb, slavish submission to the man, 

right or wrong, should not be inculcated as 

her only duty, 

Even as regards the service in the Ohurch 
of England, it is distinctly left by the rubric 
at the discretion of the officiating clergyman 
if he will read the address with which the 
service closes in the Prayer-book, or substi- 
tute some original address, or some passage 
of Scripture, Now, it is precisely in this 
final passage that the most important oppor- 
tunity occurs for teaching matrimonial 
morals; yet it is there that the objectionable 
insistenca on the “ obedience ” of the wife as 
her chief and most important duty is set 
forth; while to the young husband there is 
not there addressed any reminder of what he 
ought to remember. He is henceforth to be 
a ‘“house-band.” He may now expect to 
become the father of a family ; in any case, 
he will be the one who represents to the outer 
world the new home; on his strength and 
tenderness, his fidelity and generosity, his 
steadiness and self-control, the happine:s of 
the home will largely hang. Yet in the 
address at tho altar he receives only some 
metaphysical and abstract, and therefore 
utterly unpractical and unconvincing, advice 
tc love his new-made wife “as Christ lovel 
the Church ’—a_ suzgestion that would 
undoubtedly strike us as profane a3 the 
attitude of a man towards his wife if we were 
not habituated to hearing it so set forth— 
and following comes the apparently unmean- 
ing example (unmeaning, that is to say, as 
an example to a human youth about to enter 
on a new and difficult relationship) of the 
ennobling, purifying and sanctifying influence 
exercised by the Lord on the Church, as 
somehow similar to that which the man is to 
exercise on his bride. Surely, even the old 
Divines never regarded the woman as inevi- 
tably, or even probably, the subject of 
such an influence from her bridegroom, by 
reason and virtue of her marriage, as these 
lines would seem to the common mind to 
infer? Yet if thoy donot mean that the 
man is morally the superior, and that a 
relationship with him is to raise and cleanse 
the woman, and by degrees mike her fit for 
him to present to himself free from blemish, 
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what on earth can the ordinary young fellow, 
to whom they are addressed, make out of 
them at all ? 

But coon the brief, unpractical, and vague 
address to the husband ends—ends without 
one word as to his duty to watch over and 
support his family, or as to the gentleness 
and kindness that he should display in the 
use of his new powere, or as to the eelf- 
restraint, dignity of behaviour, and thought- 
fulness incumbent on one who has now chosen 
to give hostages to fortune—without one 
reminder that fidelity is now the due of his 
wife by the law of God and man, and that 
little children will soon be looking to him, in 
all probability, for their model of the proper 
conduct of a man, £o that sobriety, industry, 
charity, public spirit, religious observance, 
and all that makes a man honourable, are 
now doubly incumbent upon him. Then 
comes the wife’s turn. To her there is 
nddreesed but one order: to yield blind, un- 
reasoning obedience and subjection ; calling 
her husband lord; abasing herself before 
him, whether he be good and wise, or bad 
and foolish, for “he is the saviour of the 
body,” whatever that may mean, and the 
woman must regard him as her head, just as 
the Church recognises God as its head! Dress 
and distinction of any sort are to be put away 
in order to show fear and subjection. There is 
no word of the duty of the wife to study to 
fulGl the offices of the mistress of the home and 
the mother of the family and the adviser of 
her husband ; it is not hinted that it is her 
place to help her husband, and to train her 
children to honour her and to fill rightly 
their places in the world. 

Yet this harping on the slavish submission 
of the wife, this failure to glance at the new 
duties of either, and to indicate the spirit in 
which they should be approached, is not due 
to the absence of a suitable portion of 
Scripture to lead and guide the thoughts in 
the right direction. Even in the writings of 
the Apostle Paul himself, there is a chapter 
that would serve admirably to call up, with 
the needful concise rapidity, and yet with a 
remarkable fulness, the train of thought that 
it would be desirable to arouse in both the 
young man and his bride. Refer to the 
twelfth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans. 
Had it been penned by inspiration for this 
service, it could hardly have been better. 
The emphatic warning of the first verse 
for the conjugal relation; the gentle 
advice next that a man must not think 
of himself conceitedly, masterfully, too 
highly ; the profoundly true observation that 
whatever may be the office to which duty 
calls us (as, for instance, whether it be the 
keeping of the house, and the rearing of 
children, or the work of an office or a shop, 
or sitting in the senate, or governing a great 
estate), it is all equally needful in the plan of 
society and therefore equally honourable, and 
incumbent on us to fulfil properly, according 
to our powers and their call. Thenthe kindly, 
gracious, concrete rules of life—those touch- 
ing the personal relation (‘in honour per- 
ferring one another,” “ be kindly affectioned 
one to another ”—how superior to the master 
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and slave theory !); and then those referring 
to the relation to the outer world that the 
individual home must occupy—charity, hos- 
pitality, and eo on. And finally the words 
of exhortation to forgiveness of injuries and 
gentleness under offences, such words as 
might well be happily recalled some day 
under the trials that probably will come in 
the happiest home where human tempers 
and wills must meet and clash sometimes. 
The whole chapter is admirable for the 
purpose, complete, practical and elevating. 

At the recent wedding of Lady Henry 
Somerset’s son, Canon Wilberforce read, in 
his exquisite voice and impressive manner, 
another chapter, not so detailed and singu- 
larly appropriate to the situation of the bride 
and bridegroom, but still a beautiful exposition 
of the great basic principle of love—the 
well-known chapter in Corinthians, of 
which we give several] translations on another 
page—the Canon reading from the Revised 
Veraion. 

It must be remembered that however the 
old and crabbed husband may come to regard 
“ obedience ” as the one virtue of a wife, a 
young bridegroom is aware that he does not 
merely wish for a meek, unhelpful slave. 
He wants to be happy, aud if he bea sensible 
or a high-minded lad, feels that mere “ obedi- 
ence ” will not make him so. Then, if he have 
any sort of right thoughts, he wants to found 
a home, which, however humble, shall do its 
part in building up the fabric of society, and 
helping him, when he goes forth from it and 
while he is in it, to bear rightly the burdens 
of manhooJ, and he knows that for this he 
wants other qualities than ‘‘ obedience” and 
“submission,” and “calling him lord” in 
his bride, She, too, knowsin her soul, if she 
be a good girl, that it is by no means her one 
duty to obey her husband, but that she has to 
try to be strong and wise and self-reliant ; to 
guide her home and do her proper work in 
it; to aid her husband to live honourably 
and uprightly, and to maintain the credit of 
their new family in the eyes of the world ; 
and (if a true modern girl) she knows she 
cught to think of outer interests too, and form 
opinions of her own, and take some share in 
helping the world’s progress according to the 
lights of her own conscience, 

For those who feel and see thus, what is 
there helpful in the end of the service ? 
For those who have no such ideals, and 


marry from mere animal impulse or ignorant | 8 


passion, what is there in that end of the 
service to lead them to more serious and high 


‘thoughts of their new relation? And finally, 


when those who have been married for some 
time, and those who are not yet ready for 
marriage, stand by and listen, what is there 
to lead them or remind them to think on the 
most serious duties and responsibilities of 
married life? 

The marriage service is a great opportunity 
for the preacher. Would it not be well if 
some eloquent and thoughtful modern 
divine would write an address for it? And 
what do our readers think of the chapter 
above suggested, in the meantime or in 
addition ¢ 


SIGNALS FROI OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


It will be remembered by my readers that it 
vas announced here some time ago that Miss 
Clara Barton, “the Florencs Nightingale of 
America,” had consented to go personally to 
distribute to the starving Armenians the 
£100,000 which Americans promised to supply if 
Miss Barton in person would accept the respon- 
sibility of its management. It is shocking to 
learn that the Sultan has, on hearing of this, 
issued a note forbidding Miss Barton and her 
helpers to go to the rescue of the Armenians. 

e e e 

Miss Willard and her sister officers of the 
World’s Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
have sent a petition to the United States Senate 
and House of Reprezentatives; and also re- 
quested every State W.C.T.U. to do the same 
and to duplicate the petition to every State 
Legislature, The petition implores the Senate 
to show the love of Christian America towards 
the suffering Christians of Armenia by the prac- 
tical step of voting a sum of money for the relief 
of the distress ; it being believed that the Sultan, 
who so cruelly refuses charity for his destitute 
Christian subjects from private hands, could 
hardly do so if the money were officially voted. 

e e e 

Mrs. Chamberlain, F.R.H.S., the acoomplished 
author of our Gardening column, writes as to 
the women students at Kew: “May a woman 
gardener correct the somewhat harmful impres- 
sion which may be caused in some quarters by 
the report that the two ex-students of Swanley 
Horticultural College, who are honoured by 
reception at Kew, have to wear ‘ trousers.’ 
The authorities at Kew when kindly consenting 
to take them, stipulated that they must wear 
knickerbockers when at work, for the simple 
reason that skirts might cause irretrievable mis- 
chief in the more crowded houses among valu- 
able plants. They are provided with a room in 
which to change their raiment on going and 
coming from work. It should be understood 
that these girls go there to train and gain 
experience just as men do, and ate not ‘on 
show’ in any sense; and it would be unfortu- 
nate if any injudicious things said should cause 
the privilege to be withdrawn from them, or 
denied to others in future.” 

e ° e 

That admirable body, the National Federal 
Council of Scotland for Women’s Trades, held 
its third annual conference on January 27th, in 
the Christian Institute, Glasgow, Prof. Murray 
presiding. Miss Irwir, hon. secretary, read the 
report for 1895-6, which stated that sinc its 
formation in March, 1894, the Couucil had 
shown a steady increase in influence and 
numerical strength. The representation at the 
annual conferences had been, in 184, 47 delo- 
tes; in 1895, 68; on the present occasion, 
92, The collective mombership was over 100,000, 
which gave the Council a foremost place in labour 
organisation, and rendered it the largest labour 
association in the interests of women in the 
United Kingdom. The federated societies in- 
cluded 16 Trades Councils and 27 men’s unions 
in trades employing women, the remaining 
societias being women's unions and societies 
representing women’s industrial and social in- 
terests, 

* * * 

The Chairman afterwards addressed the 
Conference, whose primary object, he said, was 
the acquisition of knowledge. They wished to 
know the sort of conditions under which ather 
people were carrying on their daily lives. The 
mere knowledye in iteelf was practical, and was 
of value. He wished to ask a question abuys a 


particular trade which was not represented Bt 


~—— 


90 


this time, but about which}jhe had often been | degree 
troubled in his mind. It was quite freely stated 
by people|who had knowledge of Africa that the 
trade in African ivory was based on the slave 


rade. 
) 


ight to the 


slaves. 


that the strictest view of political economy 


pointed 


were working. 
Resolutions were passed in favour of earlier 


assistants ; and the Government making a labour 
department for women’s labour ; also that in the 
industrial interests of the community attention 
should be given to the recommendations of, the 
Royal Commission on Labour as to the forma- 
tion and development of a State Labour Depart- 


ment; 


Government the necessity of introducing a Bill 
for the amendment of the Truck Acts. 
e e e 


It is clear enough from the two London 
bye-eleetions that the Government has in no 
way lost its strength since the General Election 
in the summer. Both in South St. Pancras and 
Brixton the Government mmjority has been 
unshaken, although the personal popularity of 
the new candidate was not in the nature of 
things equal to that of the older one, 

e e 


As mentioned in Mies Stewart's monthly 
report, 2 Woman's Suffrage Bill passed by the 
Lower House of the Legislature of Victoria, was 


thrown 


representative, and answers rather to our House 
of Lords. There may be some explanation of 
this circumstance in an announcement in the 
stamp collectors’ journals that the Government 
of that colony has lately issued a new post-card, 
adorned at the corner opposite to the postage 
stamp with a little blue label advertising lager 
beer and tobacco. Some of the temperance and 
anti-tobacco people cut this off their postcards, 
and others pasted a blank paper over it, with 
the result that their postcards so treated were 
charged as letters on delivery! A Government 
which is anxious to turn a dishonest penny in 
this manner can hardly be very desirous of 
having women voters. 
e 


While the memorial about degrees for women 
to the University of Cambridge, printed in this 
paper last week, is still receiving signatuces, and 
has now over two thousand, the similar movement 
for obtaining degrees for women: at Oxford has 
made another step forward. A decision has 
been arrived at by the Hebdomadal Council at 
the latter university to submit to Congregation 
the question of the admission of women to the 


new ‘that every tusk of ivory 
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and even private in character. Human prog 
in every direction is much like the building of 
a coral island. The individual workers perform 
their part, which can be but small, and then dic 
leaving behind them alittle advance from which 
those. who come afterwards may start. Two 
ladies who have in their several spheres done 
work that won them the respect of those around 
them, and in so far helped on the cause of 
women generally, have died during the last 
week, and though their names are not widel 
known to general fame, the good that they have 
done in their own circle will continue to exercise 
an influence. 


of;B.A. An alternative resolution is to 
be brought forward, that, failing the full and 
open admission of women to the degree, a diploms 
should be given, or even a mere certificate of 


He rémembered Commander Cameron | the examinations passed. This is no friendly 


‘ meant the death of two 
Professor Murray went on to contend | and a special diploms for women, even if it really 
ted higher qualifications than those of 


represen 
in the direction in which the Council | the B.A., would never carry much weight. 
e e e 


= . It may be expected that we have at last seen 
the end of the celebrated Jane Cakebread as a 
public character. Lady Henry Somerset's 

that the poor old woman was a 
lunatic, and should be taken care of as such, has 
been adopted by the prison doctor, and Jane, 
having been duly certified under the lunacy laws, 
has been removed by the magistrate’s order first 
to the workhouse and then to Claybury Lunatic 
Asylum. It is to be remembered in connection 
with the disappearance of this notorious person, 
that she is only a type of a large number of 
similar cases. At about the same time that 
Jane was sent to the lunatic asylum, an 
inebriate in Belfast, named Margaret Rocks, 
made her 211th appearance before the magis- 
trate, and almost every week similar cases are 
heard of in one part of the kingdom or another. 
What has been done for Jane Cakebread surely 
should be done in equally marked cases every- 
where. , 


ing by law; provision of seats for shop r - 

One was Mrs. Fletcher Bonnett, of Norwood, 
a distinguished though quiet worker in connec- 
tion with Methodism, an active supporter of the 
work of Mr. Hugh Price Hughes and of many 
charities, and at the same time a pronounced 
woman suffragist, and a friend whenever possible 
to all woman’s movements, The second was Mrs, 
Ewing, of Leicester, a member of the Board of 
Guardians there for the last four yoars. The 
estimation in which Mra. Ewing was held may 
be best judged by what was said at the meeting 
of that body immediately after her death : 


At the Leicester Board of Guardians’ meeting 
on January 28th, the chairman said it became his 
painful duty to announce to the Board that since 
their last meeting one of their most respected 
members had passed away. The news of Mrs. 
Ewing’s death came to every member as a 
surprise and shock, as it was only the other day 
that she occupied her place in that Board-room, 
also her seat on the House Committee. He was 
sure every member would agree with him that 
they had lost an able Guardian and a good 
friend. Mrs. Ewing had been a member of that 
Board for just four years, and it was a pleasure 
to him to notice the great interest she always 
manifested in the various questions which 
occupied their attention. She was one of those 
quiet, unassuming ladies, desirous of doing all the 
good she could without making very much noise. 
The necessity for lady Guardians was now 
generally recognised, and Mrs. Ewing was one of 
those who did her share of the particular work 
which those ladies were best fitted to carry out. 
She did it quietly, but she did it well ; and they 
all would feel that the Board and the town at 
large had sustained a great loss in her death. 
He was sure they all deeply regretted that loss, 
and felt however excallent a successor might be 
elected in her place, nono would be more worthy 
of the confidence of the members of that Board 
and the ratepayers than the one whose death 
they so deeply mourned. Miss Fullagar, Mr. 
Firth, Mc. Skillington, and Mr. Harris bore 
testimony to the worth of Mrs. Ewing, and 
Mr. Holland reminded the Board that when Mrs. 
Ewing spoke at their meetings her words were 
weighty and apposite, and commanded their 
attention. The vote of condolence was then 
carried, all the members rising from their seats 
to signify their approval. 


and a resolution impressing on the 


An interesting event, not only in itself but 
as announcing another triumph over prejudices, 
is the election of Miss Louisa Stevenson as a 
manager of the Royal Infirmary at Edinburgh. 
Six of the managers are representatives elected 
by the contributors. Amongst the patients 
there are about as many women as men, and 
there are some 150 female nurses employed. It 
therefore seems most suitable that there should 
be at least one woman on the Board of Manage- 
ment, and Miss Louisa Stevenson’s long 
services on the School Board and in other 
directions in the public life of her town indi- 
cated her as one of the most eligible of all 
possible candidates, Oa some previous occa- 
sions the proposal to appoint a lady has been 
negatived, and this negative was especially pro- 
nounced during the period when the lady 
medical students were endeavouring to obtaia 
admission to the infirmary. Here, however, as 
in so many other places, there has beea an 
advance of opinion, and’ Mies Louisa Stevenson 


has now been elected. 
e e e@ 


out by the Upper House, which is not 


Miss Cobbe jus'ly observes in the paper which 
I have the pleasure of printing on an earlier 
page of this number that the best advocates of 
woman’s progress are those women who do well 
whatever work they undertake, however humble 
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MONTHLY REPORT OF 
THE CENTRAL NATIONAL 
SOCIETY FOR WOMEN’S 
SUFFRAGE. 

FOUNDED 1872. 


Tux object of the Society is to obtain the 
Parliamentary Franchise for Women on the 
same conditions as it is or may be granted to 


men. 
The Society seeks to achieve this object :— 

1. By acting as a centre for the collection 
oe paees of information with 
reg progress of the movement 
in all parts of the country. 

2. By holding public meetings in support of 
the repeal of the electoral disabilities 
of women. 

3. By the publication of pamphlets, leaflets, 
and other literature bearing upon the 
question. 

Treasurer—Mxs. Russe.t Cooke. 


Subscriptions and donations should be sent to 
Miss GertrupE Srewart, Secretary, Central 
oa Albany Buildings, 47, Victoria Street, 


Subscribers are entitled to receive the Annual 
Report and copies of all literature. 

The Monthly Report of this Society is now 
published in Tae Woman’s Sienat, which will 
be sent to Subscribers the first week in each 
month. We hope many of our members will 
take this paper in every week. 

Cheques or Post Office Orders may be made 
payable to the Treasurer or the Secretary. 


JOINT PARLIAMENTARY ACTION. 


Witn a view of taking united Parliamentary 
action in regard to our friends in the House of 
Commons, a joint committee has been formed, 
consistiog of members from our Society, the 
Central Committee of the National Society, and 
the Manchester National Society for Women’s 
Suffrage. The first meeting was held on January 
22nd, at 2, Gower Street. Those present were, 
Mrs. Henry Fawcett, in the chair, Lady Frances 
Balfour, Mrs. Russell Cooke, Miss Blackburn, 
Hon. Mrs. A. Lyttleton, Mrs. Wynford Philipps, 
Mrs. Philp and Miss Edith Palliser and Miss 
Gertrude Stewart, secretaries. 

It will be remembered that at the time of the 
General Election in July last, these three Socie- 
ties worked together and so made the work 
igniter for each and prevented overlapping. 
The action now to be taken is not yet quite 
decided upon, but we hope to give more details 
in our next Monthly Report. In the meantime 
any of our readers who can influence Members 
to ballot for a day on which a Bill or Resolution 
on this subject may be brought before the House 
of Commons, will be doing a great service to our 
cause, by inducing these gentlemen to do so. 


PADDINGTON PARLIASIENT. 
A MEETING of the Paddington Parliament was 
held on Tuesday, January 2Ist, when Mrs. 


Wynford Philipps spoke as the representative of 


our Society. It was the continuation of a debate 
begun the previous Tuesday, when Mr. Urquhart 
opened. The resolution ran as follows: ‘' That 

e time had arrived for the Parliamentary 
Franchise to be extended to women on the same 
terms as it was now granted to men.” The 
resolution was carried. Mra. Wynford Philipps 
made a very eloquent speech. 


SPEECH BY MR. SPICER, [1.P., AT 
NEWPORT, ON WOFIEN’S QUESTIONS. 


Tug annual meeting of the Newport Women's 
Liberal Association was held on Wednesday, 
January 15th. After the business meeting was 
over, at which the Hon. Mrs. Arthur Pelham 
one of our committee, was again elected presi- 
dent, Mr. Albert Spicer, M.P. for the Monmouth 
Boroughs, made an interesting speech, from 
which we take the following extracts :— 


“ He thought they might congratulate them- 
selves that the election of 1895 did not brin 
the same disaster to women’s questions as it di 
to Liberal questions on the whole. As he looked 
over 
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he thought that there was _—— deal that the 
were apt to lose sight of. hatever happen 
as touching women’s questions, in any part of 
Europe or the rest of the world, affected them in 
England. In 1895 they saw that the suffrage 
was exercised by the women of South Australia, 
who were admitted to Parliament. He for one 
always put the two things—the suffrage and a 
seat in Parliament—together. Many disagreed 
with him, but he thought that directly women 
were given the suffrage the question would be 
asked: ‘If they are fit for and able to exercise 
the suffrage, are they not fitted for a seat in 
Parliament if the constituencies think so?’ He, 
saw no satisfactory answer to that question, 
except one in the affirmative. He for one should 
be prepared to sit in Parliament alongside any 
ladies that might be sent there—for he believed 
that the constituencies would not send women 
there unless they were distinctly fit to exercise 
the duties of representatation. In another part 
of the world there had been progress. When‘he 
first knew the State of Utah it was under the 
peculiar dominance of Brigham Young, but that 
state of things had passed away, and last year 
they saw that the State was accepted in unity 
with the rest of the United States, and that 
women were admitted as representatives. In 
Austria women were allowed last year to practice 
in medicine, and it was said that the Empress of 
Russia had succeeded in re-opening the 
medical schools for women, which had been 
closed for political reasons.... What was 
the future to be? They were looking forward 
pretty unanimously, as their ideal, to the time 
when 
Woman’s SuFFRAGE 

would be the law of the land. They had been 
recently told that of 670 members 310 had 
entered Parliament pledged to support woman 
suffrage. If that was the case, it ought not to 
be very long before it was an accomplished fact. 
He did not think it would come this session, nor 
next session, nor in this Parliament; but it 
would come, when it did come, probably suddenly 
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anitad. 


| the Act was being discussed ? 


—probably as a surprise. It would not come as 
a question, but by votes from both sides. 
That day would be hastened very much in pro- 
portion to the interest and to the work which 
the women of this country gave not only to their 
own interests, but to the interests of their fellow 


women. If they wanted to hasten that day they 
must be to work for it—be prepared to 
take an intelligent interest in what was going 


on, and especially in those questions where 
women’s interests were affected. Take, for 
instance, that Act to which he had referred, the 
Summary Jurisdiction Married Women's Act. 
Some of the women’s o: were now saying 
that the word ‘must’ should have taken the 
place of ‘may.’ Why did they not say so when 
He never had a 
single letter on that subject, and he did not 
think a copy of the Bill ever found its way into 
their hands. Perhaps that was his fault, aud in 
future he must certainly ee seagicwre! 4 
posted with the Acts before liament whi 

affected the interests of women. There was an 
immense number of Bills—party and non-party 
Bills—which touched the interests of women in 
one form or another, and it would strengthen 
them very much if the women of the country 
were alive to those questions, and if, when they 
read their paper they would not merely read it 
as they would read the latest novel, but read it 
as a reflection of the life of the country, asking 
themselves ‘What have I read in the paper to- 
day which interests me asa woman and interests 
women asa whole?’ If they could but induce 
the women of this country to take that sort of 
intelligent interest in what was going on, he 
ventured to say it would not be many years 
before woman’s sulfrage was given the country.” 


WOPAN’S SUFFRAGE IN 
AUSTRALIA. 


Tue following paragrapb, taken from the Daily 
Chronicle of J gener “ith, shows the advance of 
the woman's cause in Victoria :—‘'‘ The Colony 
of Victoria has placed itself in the van of fran- 
chise reform by the Bill which has been adopted 
by its Legislative Assembly. By an overwhelm- 
ing majority it has accepted the principle of one 
man one vote. It has gone further, and adopted 
‘one adult one vote’ as its standard, thus 
granting women the parliamentary franchise, for 
which they have long asked. One Member 
sought to permit women to be eligible as 
Members of the House, but this was too much 
for the majority. In Victoria 114,000 women 
work for their living, and their voteless condition 
was spoken of by one unusually frank Member 
as the chief cause of a condition of things which 
he described thus :— 

“We take off our hats to women, we give 
them the spare seat in tram and railway carriage, 
we place them on a pedestal and worship them, 
and to further show our reverence for the sex, 
when we employ them we rob them of half their 
earnivgs. Women work side by side with men, 
do precisely the same work, and get about half 
the pay.” 

We regret to add, however, that the Legisla- 
tive Council, the supreme body of the Victorian 
Legislature, on December 12th rejected this Bill 


, 
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on the motion for the second reading, seven- 
teen voting for it and nineteen against. 

New Zealand has answered many objections 
urged against the extension of the franchise to 
women, Amongst others it has most conclu- 
sively answered the time-honoured ‘“‘ women do 
not want the franchise, and would not use it if 
they had it.” In a recent Parliamentary elec- 
tion in Auckland, out of 9,107 votes recorded, 
4,936 were by men, and 4,171 by women. 

Womanhood patiage cieeee are not idle in 
New South Wales. ithin the past sist a 
two petitions have been presented to Parli 
ment, one from the Marrickeville branch of the 
Womanhood 8 e League, the other from 
1,312 members of Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union. The wording of the latter was 
short and to the point. It runs as follows: 
‘ Whereas the right to vote for Members of 
Parliament is vested in the people (and women 
are people): therefore we, as citizens of New 
South Wales, respectfully pray your honourable 
House to a Bill enabliog women citizens of 
New South Wales to vote for Members of Par- 
liament.” 

How strange it will seem to the twentieth 
century that a time ever was when women had 
to seal insist on the fact that they were 
people 


LIVERPOOL WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE 
SOCIETY. 


THE annual meeting of this society, which has 

t become affili to ours, took place at the 
Ladles’ Club, Bold Street, on January 22nd. 
Mrs. E. Stewart Brown presided. On the motion 
of Mrs. Bright, seconded by Miss Dismore, it 
was unanimously resolved to invite the Hon. Mrs. 
Alfred Lyttelton to become president of the 
society. Miss Mellor gave an in i 
account of the formation of the Birkenh 
Women’s Suffrage Society, and Mrs. Boulnois 
subsequently spoke on the general progress made 
by women during the year, 


WOMEN’S RIGHTS IN GERMANY. 


WE take the following from the Standard :— 


‘The semi-official Hamburgische Correspondent 
to-day calls attention to the increasing interest 
shown in Germany in the question of the rights 
of women. Itsays: = The Omer ar 
agitation, now vigoro going on in Eo 
iS balng watched with ies keenest interest in 
Germany, where also the question is a burning 
one. Asr s the establishment of a German 
university for women, the well-known Berlin 
professor of law, Dr. Dernburg, holds that women 
who have the requisite capacity for academic 
study have also a right to it ; but that it is quite 
another question whether it would be wise to 
admit both sexes indiscriminately to the German 
universities. He thinks it would be better to 
to reserve one of the universities mainly for 
women—Giessen, for instance, which is beauti- 
fully situated in the middle of the Empire.’ 

“T may mention that Frau Emilie Kempin 
Doctor Juris and private lecturer (privat docent) 
on English and American, law in Zurich 
University, was admitted as an expert at the bar 
of one of the Berlin Law Courts at the beginning 
of the ‘present year. The Grand Duchy o 
Hesse-Darmstadt will probably be the first of the 
German States to try the experiment of female 
factory inspectors. eo Prussian Government 
last Session also promised to try it, admitting the 
necessity of such officials, considering the 
number of women and girls employed in 
factories. Hitherto, however, it is only a 
peoert Many women all over Germany are 

wing up a strenuous protest against the 
attempt made in the new German Civil Code 
(in contrast to the Oriminal Code) to assign to 
women a position different from that of men, and 
especially to burden them with all the duties of 
responsible persons, without granting them the 
rights of such. The protest is aimed chiefly 
against the laws reg property proposed in 
the new Code, which are stigmatised a3 ‘a 
positive retrogression,’ and points to the English 
Married Women’s Property Act of 1882. 


‘«* EXPERIENCE TEACHES.” 
The Working of Women’s Franchise in the State 
of Wyoming, U.S.A. 
Tue following resolution passed by the legis- 
lature of the State of Wyoming speaks for itself : 
‘6 Be it resolved by the Second Legislatur: of the 
State of Wyoming; That the possession and 


exercise of suffrage by the women in Wyoming 
for the past quarter of a century has wrought no 
harm and has done great good in many ways; 


that it has largely aided in banishing crime, 
pauperism, and vice from this State, and that 
without any violent or oppressive legislation ; 
that it has secured peaceful and orderly elec- 
tions, government, and a remarkable degree 
of civilisation and public order; and we point 
with pride to the facts that after nearly twenty- 
five years of woman suffrage not one county in 
Wyoming has a poor-house, that our gaols are 
almost empty, and crime, except that com- 
mitted by ape ee in the State, almost un- 
known; and as the result of experience we urge 
every civilised community on earth to enfran- 
chise its women without delay. Resolved, That 
av authenticated copy of these resolutions be 
forwarded by the Governor of the State to the 
Legislature of every State and Territory in this 
country, and to every legislative body in the 
world ; and that we request the press throughout 
the civilised world to call the attention of their 
readers to these resolutions.” 

In three States of the American Union— 
Colorado, Wyoming, and Utah—women vote on 
an equality with men. In twenty-five other 
States they have a limited suffrage. In Wyo- 
ming, the most advanced State of all, it is now 

roposed to have a woman Governor. Miss 
Estelle Riel, the State Superintendent of In- 
struction, is conducting her office with such skill 
and winning such golden opinions from all, that 
her nomination for the supreme State office is 
being seriously discussed. 


NO PATCHWORK WANTED. 


Axout fifty years ago the boilers of steam vessels built in England 
were commonly square or cubical, like a box or packing case, and 
when the steam blew a piece out of one of them, the engineer just 
stuffed a bit of canvas in the hole and went ahead. The steam 
pressure being then very low—a few pounds to the inch—this 
expedient would do. Nowadays, however, steam pressures are 
from 150 to 200 pounds to the square inch ; and when a piece is 
blown out of the boiler—-well, the people don’t stuff any canvas 
into that hole. 

Oh, there ave hundreds of reasons given to justify all surts of 
makeshifts and patchwork, but the best of the lot is this: some- 
times we don’t know how to do any better. 

For example, take a cate like this, which you shall read in the 
firat person singular, as told by the woman herself. ‘ For over 
ten years,” she says, “I had suffered from liver complaint and 
indigestion. I hada bad taste in the mouth, poor appetite, and 
no relish really for anything. After eating I had great pain and 
tightness at the chest, my body around the waist being puffed 
and swollen. 

“ At night I got no proper sleep, my rest being disturbed with 
horrid dreams. I would shake and tremble at any unusual noise, 
as one does when some harm is feared. Then queer feelings and 
sensations would come over me that were like shivers of wind 
through the trees, when all was still a moment before. This, I 
know, was owing to nervousness, and I supposed it came in some 
way from the trouble with my stomach and liver. Through my 
not eating sufficient food, and because of the many kinds of 
suffering that went with the disease, I came in time to be so weak 
I could scarcely get about the house. 

‘The tale is too long to tell you the whole of it, even if ! 
could remember everything, for it covers ten years’ time. You 
must not think it was always the same with me. Once in a way 


| 
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I woald feel better and then worse. It depended on circum- 
stances. But, upon the whole, I was going down hill. Anybody 
can see why that must have been s0. ; 

“ During my long illness I consulted physician :, and submitted 
to their treatment, but they never seemed able to do more than 
patch me up for a time. They didn’t cure me; their medicines 
didn’t reach the spots where I was so sick and sore. I don’t say 
this through any ill-will to the doctors. They did thzir best, no 
doubt, but they are only men, and cannot cure disease unless they 
have the proper means to do it with. That stands to reason. 

‘Finally I heard of Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup, and 
determined to try it. I got a bottle from Mr. Yewen, the chemist 
in Crownfield Road, and after I had taken it for a week I felt 
batter than for years. It seemed to lift a load from me; my 
appetite improved and food agree] with me and strengthened me, 
and all the wearing, distre:sing pains passed away. Feom that 
time on my health was good. (Signed) (Mrs.)Mary Bauer, Tho 
Post Office, Crownfield Road, Stratford, London, January 11th, 
1895.” 

There is no other machine in the world that has to sustain so 
great a pressure as the human body. Other machines rest more 
or less ; the body never wholly rests. The work it does infinitely 
surpasses that of any other mechaniem whatever. No wonder it 
gets out of order now and then. On the contrary, the wonder is 
that it runs so well and so long as it doas. But when disease 
attacks it, no sort of patching up wi'l answer, 

The repairs must be real, radical, and scientific. In Mrs. 
Bauer's case —as in most others—the trouble was with the digestive 
system ; the boiler, the power-making part of the engine; and 


igel’ ‘ative S by Nature’s aid) did exactly what 
Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup (by ) Leama 


No patchwork : 


was needed to make it strong and active again. 
the right thing let us do nothing. No makeshift : 
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renedy for the drink-plague, even atthe risk of offending 
their guests? I doubt, however, whether this latter would 
result, as honest and consistent conduct is sure to win 
sympathy and respect from all fair minded men and women. 
Probably this is a question much more largely affecting the 
upper than the lower or middle classes; but I do hope 
that in any discussion that may follow, the example of avy 
particular manor woman, however eminent or aristocratic, 
may not be held up for us to follow, as instances of great 
and good people who in this one matter do not see the 
necessity of upholding their temperance principles in and 
out of season. Let us remember the words of St. Paul, 
‘It is good neither to eat flesh, nor to drink wine, nor 
anything whereby tby brother stumbleth, or is offended, 
or is made weak,’ and again, ‘avoid every appearance of 
evil.’ How are weto know, that, amongst all the company 
assembled—even among our most intimate friends—theie 
may not baone or more present to whom the sight of the 
‘wine when it isred' at the festive board may not be the 
one’ subtle temptation of their existence?’ This corres- 
pondent encloses name and address on his visiting card. 
Wty do our gentlemen friends seem so afraid of having 
it known that they ore our readers? Many letters 
from men come to hand, but almost always they ask for a 
nom de-plume to be used if they are alluded to bere, 


GARDENING. 

A. Kay.—(1) The Aspidistra (it is spelt with two z's and no e) 
is so bardy that it will bear repotting at almos‘ any time ; 
but the present is to be preferred, ¢.¢ , during February, 
unless perchance there should come a hard frost. (2). This 
is rather a difficult question, as I dun't know whether you 
have sunny windows to grow the plants in, or any extra 
warmth to start tender ones into growth. What do you 
think of asters, stocks, coreopsis, or the new dwarf white 
sweet-pea ‘Cupid ”? Tuberous begonias aie not difficult 
to grow from seed, but would not get to any great size this 
year. You may sow all the former at once, in pans, or 
shallow boxes, and prick the teedlings out when large 
enough into pots. Put five to seven in each, and then 
when they have grown a bit more, cut Cown the weakest, 
leaving only three or four, according to the size of the pot. 
(8) Before potting any plant the soil should te rubbed 
through to make sure it is free from worms. If they get 
in afterwards it is because the pot has been p!aced on the 
ground (perhaps in a back-yard) where there are worms 
which, in search of fresh food, work their way up through 
the holes at the bottom of the pot. When they are once 
in yon must take steps to remove them as soon as detected. 
Small plants may be carefully turned out of the pots 
without breaking the ball of earth round the roots, and if 
the worm is seen it should be taken out with a pointed 
stick. If the plant is big, and cannot easily be turned out 
without damage to its head, then you may water with a 
weak solution of ammonia, which will bring the intruder 
to the surface, when you can catch him. (4) There are 
plenty of plants you could have in your room ; far more 
in your country air than can be attempted in London. If 
you find the ges hurt any of them specially, why not turn 
them out of the room when the gas ison? In summer put 
them on the window-ledge outside, they will be all the 
better for it. Here is a list. Aralias, Grevilleas, India- 
rubber plants, Eucalyptus, Pandauus, hardy palms, any 
ferns which will grow in an ordinary greenhouse, myrtles, 
arums, fuchsias, Vallota purpurea (Scarboro' lily), lilium 
longifiorum, and others, I recomimend also any kind of 
scented-leaved geranium.—E. L. CHAMBERLAIN, 


SIGNALS FROM FRIEND TO FRIEND. 


A Frienv writes; “TI find THe Woman's Sianat difficult to 
obtain in many places. In Chichester recently I found it 
impossible to get a copy, and lately at Brixton. At the 
station book-stalls it is never exhibited. At Cannon 
Street, they had one copy out of sight, and I could not get 
asecond, they being “sold out.” It is very much to be 
regretted that this hostility should exist against the lest 
woman’s paper, When I see such papers as... in 
prominent positions on the stalls, I feel indignant that 
fashion (useful in moderation), feeding (also useful in 
season) and absolute unadulterated twaddle should be the 
only mental pabulum considered necessary for women.” 
This is another kind friend who is anxious to see THE 
Woman's S:anax more widely known. I bave had many 
such complaints, and most of my correspondents, think 
that the book-stall clerks feel a personal animosity towards 
us because they do not keep a good stock on hand. Well, 
in some instances that may be so, I once asked for THE 
SIGNAL myself at the Holborn Viaduct bookstall, and was 
answered with positive rudeness by the young man there, | 
so a8 to lead me toconclude that he was a personal enemy to 
the sale, as nobody in such a position has any right to be 
towards any paper accepted by the firm. Butas arule, I do 
not suppose there isthe least unkind feeling on the part of 
the bookstall manager ; the paper is simply not kept in 
any numbers because it is not believed to be likely to be 
asked for by stray purchasers. We have our regular circle 
of readers, and we want that circle to be extended, but we 
are only on a par with many of the most successful papers 
that have not a promiscuous circulation in being obliged 
to ask our friends to order the paper from the newsagent. 
If there is ever the least difficulty in getting it on order, 
that is anotber matter from not being able to get it on 
chance. In case of any trouble in getting it supplied 
regularly to order, we shall be much obliged by the name 
and address of the newsagent being sent tous. A way in 
which friends can serve the paper much is by havinga 
second copy on order for themselves, and asking their own 
newsagent to display it in his window, promising to take it 
from him and pay for it if he does not sell it in the course 
of the week. We shall be happy to send a big bill, or 
‘‘ poster,” free by post, either occasionally or regularly, 
announcing the week’s contents, to any newsagent or other 
friend who will promise to display it in a prominent 
position. 

A. A. H. (Bridport).—I dislike what you refer to myself, but I 
cannot help it. Thank you for your help. It is so that 
the greatest aid is given to an editor, a friend’s personal 
recommendation being far beyond paid advertisements in 
helping a paper to be looked at by new readers. 


A. C.—It does seem discourteous for the editor who so long 
took your gratis contributions to abruptly stop inserting 
them, and give no sign or reply to your question. The 
probable explanation is that the editor changed, and the 
new one overlooked the matter, There is such a crowd of 
details to attend to in a newspaper office, you must not be 
too hard on even such a failure as this, but it was certainly 
unkind and ungrateful, I would try to forget, it if I were 
you. A grievance is the worst sort of pet to keep, don’t 
you think ? 


Ne.iin CLowes writes: ‘With reference to the question 
‘Ough’ a hostess, who is an abstainer, to refuse to place 
any stimulants on her table when she has invited visitors 
who she knows are not abstainers?’ I note in another 
column of the same issue a quotation from Carlyle which 
expresses my own opinion on the subject, viz., ‘Who isa 
atrueiman? He who does the truth, and never holds a 
principle on which he is not prepared in any hour to act, 
and in any hour to risk the consequences of holding it.’ I 
see no difference between a lady of rank offering intoxi- 
cants to her guests, and a cottager's wife treating her 
neighbours, The latter act would be deprecated from the 
platform, and does not the example of the reformer gu for 
much more than the precept? Further, to place alcoholic 
drinks before others is often to do more harm than to take 
it oneself, and what of the terrible results in the case of 
men and maidservants who are thus made subjects of 
severe temptation? Should not our practice as hostesses 
in whatever sphere, be regulated by this rule: ‘ That no 
man put a stumbling-block, or occasion to fall, in his 
brother's way.’"” 


Our Open Columns. 


The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon. 


FOOD REFORM DEPARTMENT, W.W.C.T.U. 
To the Editor of Tue Woman's SIGNAL. 


Dear Mapam,—Allow me to thank you for 
the kind notice of the new Food Reform Depart- 
ment contained in THE Woman's Sianat, but I 
shall feel much obliged if you will please allow 
me to state that it was founded by the World’s 
W.C.T.U., at the June Convention. 

The British Woman’s Temperance Association 
have not yet adopted the department, but when 
they know that Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson, 
Dr. R. Lees, Dr. James Edmunds, and many 
eminent scientific men are agreed that “the 
tendency to inebriety is continually the result 
of diseased conditions following in a large 
measure from the use of injudicious or in- 
sufficient diet,” I think they will recognise the 
importance of this department and use every 
effort to diffuse a scientific knowledge of food as 
a means of assisting their efforts to banish the 
craving for alcoholic stimulants.— Yours truly, 


May Yates, 


Superintendent, World’s W.U.T.U. 
Food Reform Department. 


“MELIOna SPERO,” writes :—'' As a constant (although mascu- 
line) reader of your paper, Iam much interested in seeing 
the opinions on the various social and temperance questions 
which arise. The letter Mr. Waller writes is ona subject 
which has long interested me, and which I think is one of 
grave importance, viz., ‘Ought a hostess (or host, for tbat 
matter) who is an abstainer to refuse to place any 
stimulants on her table when she bas invited guests whom 
she knows are notabstainers?’ Personally, I have very 
strong opinions on the question, though I feel that it is one 
in which the individual must be allowed to answer for 
himself. Butin these days, when all motives are called in 
question, dues it nut behove us to give as little uccasion as 
possible fur causing ‘the enemy to blaspheme’? Take a 
somewhat parallel case. Could we imugine & missionary in 
India or China whose whole life was devoted to the anti- 
opium cause, placing pipes of opinm before even his 
moat distinguished guests when they called to see him, even 
though in so doing he were only preforming a most usual 
act of courtesy? Why, then, should we not expect similar 
bebaviour from temperance-workers, especi:lly from those 
Who gu so far as to believe that ‘Prohibition’ is the only 


South Reddish, a place near Stoc 
is hepp 
sturdy-looking man, perhaps some fifty years of 


age, the picture of health, and with little appear- 
ance of 


months since. 
to a Stockport Advertiser reporter, “ that some- 
thing 
wt it bcs ulceration + pies coats of the stomach. 
ought it was only indigestion or dyspepsi 
myself, though it soon got so bad that I ai 


A DYSPEPTIC TEAMSTER. 


Tuere is something incongruous, at first sight, 
in the idea of an active, vigorous man being 
dyspeptic ; but, unfortunately, such an aftliction 
is no joke to many a hale and sturdy man. 


Mr. Barns, a teamsman, of 3:3, Albert Street, 


. apes was, but 
ily no longer, an example. He is a 


ving been so near his end only a few 
“Tt was early in July,” he said 


went wrong with my inside, and I was 


was something more. 
I got worse until I 
had to atop work.” 

“Yes,” broke in 
Mrs. Barns. ‘ When- 
ever he ate anything, 
it was just like a 
paving-stone on his 
stomach, We tried no 
end of remedies, and I 
got him all sorts of 
things to eat, fish and 
so on, but no matter, 
he said, what he ate, 
nothing went down 
comfortably. He got 
so weak, he could not 
lie in bed even, with 
comfort, and all the while he was at home he 
was in terrible pain.” 

“And what was it that relieved him?” 

“Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People,” 
was the reply. ‘“‘He would have been dead 
before now if he had not taken them. They 
saved his life.” 

‘* Ay,” said the husband, ‘‘ I'll never take any 
other physic again while I can get Dr. Williams’ 
Pi'ls. They are not like other medicine. 

‘It was one Saturday,” added Mr. Barns, 
‘that I bethought me of these Pills, which I 
had read of in all the papers, and my wife went 
and bought a box. I took some, and the next 
morning felt a lot better. About two days after 
I was back at work again.” 

‘Will you describe your symptoms—for the 
benefit of those 
similarly _suffer- 
ing?” 

“Everything I 
ate turned hard 
upon my stomach 
and hurt me 
terribly. I had a 
bad cough, and 
used to spit up 
great clots of blood, 
as much as an egg- 
cupful at a time. 
It was killing me 
by inches.” 

“And now you 
are all right?” 

“T am as well asever I was—thanks to tho 
Pills.” : 

With that the reporter took his leave, con- 
vinced that Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills had worked 
a miracle in this teamsman’s home, as they have 
done in many others. The papers are, as Mr. 
Barns said, full of the cures wrought by Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, not merely 
in cases of bad digestion, but wherever 
strengthening, tonic medicine is needed. They 
have cured numerous cases of disease arising 
from weakness and an impoverished state of the 
blood, such as aniemia, pale and sallow com- 
plexion, general muscular weakness, loss of 
appetite, palpitation of the heart, shortness of 
breath, pains in the back, nervous headache, 
early decay, all forms of female weakness, 
bysteria, paralysis, locomotor ntaxy, rheumatism, 
and sciatica. They invigorate the blocd and 
system when broken down by over-work, worry, 
diseases, excesses, and indiscretions of living. 
These Pills are not a purgative medicine. They 
act directly on the blood, supplying to the latter 
its life-saving «ualities. They are genuine only 
with the full name, Dr, Williams’ Pink Pills for 
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Pale People, and are sold by chemists and by 


Dr. Wi s’ Medicine Compan 


, 46 
Viaduct, London, E.C., at 2s. 9d. a box, [ 
for 13s. 9d. They are especially good for ladies. 


Our Open Columns. 


To the Editor of THe Woman’s Sianat. 


WORKING MEN’S. CLUBS. 


Mapam,—My attention has been called toa 
leading article in your paper of the 
December, headed “ Working Men's Clubs.” 
Some slight reservation is made at the close, but 


if the article is intended to convey a picture of 
what the average workman's club is like, its ends 
and methods are sinister and untrue. Certainly, 
as far as the clubs belonging to this Union are | 
concerned, nothing could be more utterly false | 
than the impression conveyed, or, indeed, many | little, if it isonly to be hewer of wood or drawer 
of the statements made. I should be glad to 
know whether, if a reply were penned, it would 
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now enjoy good health. 


ND PILLS, being urely Wege- 
tate, Coctalens, and Mild and Tonic in their 
faction, may be taken with perfect safety by 


the most delicate of either sex. 
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God and truth —C. H. Spurgeon. 


and LIVER COM AINT. i! soctoes 
gave me up eefcurebles oY seatoe y_ dared pe 
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All Medicine ‘Vendors, at 1s. 13d. and 2s. 9d. 
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be inserted in your paper. Meanwhile,may Iask = Doinc.—To be busy doin i i 
your attention—if you can afford the leisure—to | worthy to be done a the teortect thie te all 
the enclosed little book P—Yours truly, this world, for girl or boy, for old or young.— 
B. T. Hatt, | F, E. Willard. 
Secretary, Working Men’s Club Union.; Grats should be definitely set to k afte 
[As repeated]. ‘stated, any and all observations | their schooldays end, even of boys as, bo 
or assertions, editorial or other, that are pub- some bread-winning employment that will give 


lished in this journal, are open to fair, honest, them an independent status i i 
and courteous discussion or criticism. If Mr. F. E. Willard. ech capa clin 


Hall writes us a letter framed in such a spirit, his : : , 
commision wl be ely tered, Soch 4 Sait yhore hans alg soit 
Lange ee Bits Toil he ae any that Bet ' from all his mean imprisonments, were it but for 
nt rigger a er simi: i” or | Moments, as true admiration. All men, especi- 
language th ieeebabs ‘ally all women, are born worshippers, and will 
mistaken” means the same thing, but is more worshin if it be but possible.—Carlyle. 
| ‘Tue higher life consists in learning not so 
; . ‘much how to enjoy manfully as how to suffer 
Frnp your niche, and fill it. If it be ever so manfully.—Zvan Panin. 
I co for all sharing the privil f th - 
of water, do something in this great battle for | ment who assist a bearing "fie boslanas by fe 
means excludiog women.— Abraham Lincoln, 


UTHORS —Cc-operative publication. Splendid 


opportunity for youn ters. Stamp, Secretar 
Rev. DRYERRE, PRG. Innerleithen. N.B. id 


emperor 
|) Gp MORLEY, 49, South Molton Street, 
abr res 7 ge wovEt yh d beetles 
pécialités in Even ow oussea 
Indian end Colonial Outfits. © mle 
66 AL” KNICKERS are supersedirg Petticoats. 
A real comfort! Sample 


(state size corset worn). All wool makes from 
5/ll. Price List free.—‘‘Kal” Depot, 49, Emma Place, 
| Pivmouth 


SUPPORT HOME INDUSTRIES. 
PROTECT BRITISH LABOUR. 


IX EY’S Gs 
BLACK LEAD 


Iv is THE BesT AND GOES THE FARTHEST. 


. HIGHEST AWARD at FOOD and COOKERY EXHIBITION, LONDON, MAY, 1895. 


SUPPLIED To THE QUEEN a4n>d ROYAL FAMILY. | 
@ 


DIGESTION. 
DIGESTION. 


Bead 
y.. & pe 
| 


c 
Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD says: | 


PROMOTE 


Gd. and 1s. Samples of Bread 
and Biscuits on receipt of 


__. PROMOTE 


“ Hovis is a grand institution. Ihave 


‘Stamps. almost lived on it since I found it out.’ c 
ees 
IMITATION IS THE SINCEREST FORM OF FLATTERY. 

| The Public are cautioned against accepting from Bakers spurious imitations of “ HOVIS,” which, having met with such un. 

precedented success, is being copied in many instances as closely as can be done without risk. If any difficulty be 

| experienced in obtaining “ HOVIS,” or if what is supplied as “ HOVIS " is not satisfactory, please write, sending sample (the 

cost of which will be defrayed), to 

s. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. | 
Bakers recommending another bread in place of \ 
ne BE WARE ! # fSCia eae oe for their own profit. BEWARE 1 5 


ce 


Publications by Lady Henry Somerset. 


THE RENAISSANCE OF WOMAN. Second Edition. A 


pamphlet dealing with most of the arguments usually urged against | 
the enfranchisement of woman. Price 2d., or 123. 100. 


OUR VILLAGE LIFE. An illustrated book for children, 
written and designed by Lady Henry Somerset. Price 23, 


A WiDER OUTLOOK. Price 1d. 


MINISTERING. In attractive cover, upon wiiich is the im- | WHAT IS IT TO BEA CHRISTIAN ? In tae form of 


print of the Seal of the National B.W.T.A. Price 1d., or 6s. 100. 


The Christian Worideays: ‘' In ‘ aera Lady Henry draws a forcible contrast 
Christian Ohurch and Christian professors. 


between the preaching and practice of the 


She says, ‘I have listened to a thousand sermons ; but where is the actual! throbbing life 
of the people, as it beats around us, set forth in pulpit 


WHO DID SIN, THIS MAN OR HIS PARENTS? 


A Story, setting forth with eloquent emphasis the need for home ; 


a tract, suitable for circulation in “¥” Associations, Schools, etc. It 


has already had an extensive sale, and is issued in cheap form to suit 
purchasers who buy for free distribution. Packet of one dozen, 


or press ??” price 7d. 


TEMPERANCE POLITICS, This Leaflet is an answer to 
the question: Is the B.W.T.A. a Political Association? Every member 
should read it and send it on toa friend. Price 2s. 6d, 100, or 


influence in Temperance principles. Price 1d., or 6s. 100. dd. each, 


To be obtained from the Literature Secretary, B.W.T.A., Albany Buildings, 47, Victoria Street, London, S.W., 
or of the Paternoster Row Agent, Mr. H. R. Allenson, 30, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


DR. GORDON _ STABLES 
RN., says: “Jellies that 
add to our health and 

luxury.” 


Ss. CHIVERS & SONS, . sxoit ROPRIETORS OF THE Finest 


SE Fruit F, Fasm JaM Mm Factory, 


CHIVERS’ PATENT CUSTARDS and BLANG 
MANGES—2d. and 3d. packets and 6d. boxes— 
two more delicious and digestible additions to 
the dinner and supper table. Made by simply 
adding milk and boiling water. 


THR WOMAN'S SIGN Ab. 95 


7 | UNFERMENTED. 


“This*Wine is highly approved and 
frequ ently prescribed by 


Sir B. W. am yy 
Dr. NORMAN KERR 


gee? 
>, 
Dr. i. Lz Sid © Prt Bs of 
price, dose, ele., 

BS post free on appli 


HISTON, CAMBRIDGE, 


_ CHIVERS’ FIRST PRIZE JAMS. — The 
| Royal Commission on A, ovina ds in 4 core’ 
| (1895) saye: ‘‘Messrs. Chivers’ Footer = 
| « is now well-known throughout the or 
| for the excellence of its manufactures.” 


__ 


INSTITUTIONS, 


ISS ——————————LLSAAAL—DE=QUESESS 
TT eribwe VAGKIT cub ARTMENTS, TEMPERANCE HOTELS & BOARDING HOUSES 


and Similar Matter. 


15 words for 18., each 10 Additional Words, 6d. 
Four insertions for the price of Three. 


ADVERTISEMENTS must be prepaid and sent to J Pesce 
80, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, 


EDUCATIONAL. 


H@ SCHOOL AND BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR et eg South Marine Terrace, Aberystwith,— 


Principal: Mre. MaRLEs-THOM4S. 


Secretaries | of Te Temperance Societies 
irous of securing the services of 


Mr. ‘E. TENNYSON SMITH 


for Temperance and Direct_Veto Cure during forthcomin, 
eensom, pay address the Lecturcr ai Wood Leon Hampton cn 
Road Birchfields, ‘Sirwinghase 


INSTITUTIONS. 


heehee MATERNITY HOSPITAL (and 
School of Midwifery), Jeffreys Road, 8.W. Under 
fully- qual ne’ Medical Women. Ladies trained in 
Midwifery for L.O.S. Aleo monthly nurses trained (three 
months). October vacancies. Good nurses recommended. 


Small weekly payments from patients. Donations urgently | 


needed. 


NEW CROSS HYCIENIC HOME 


And SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
SOUTH PETHERTON, SOMERSET. 
FOR DELICATE GIRLS, 


Under the care of 
MISS RHODA ANSTEY 


(From the Hampstead Physical Training College, London). 


Lady patients also received. Apply for particulars. 
A _  S S EES SES SE SS 


ALL DECORATION.—Swallows, 2/- a Flight 
of 8 Birds. Sold for Fund for Ladies in Reduced 
Circumstances.—Apply, Mis; Smallwood, The Lees, 

Great Malvern. 


I.0.G.T. ‘6 A Home from Home." I.0.R, 


TEMPERANOE FAMILY & ayrsiep aerate HOTEL 
8 to 137, STAMFORD STREET, 

(Close ry Waterloo Station, South Western elvan : 
VISITORS TO LONDON will find the above very convenient, 
being within five minutes’ walk of Rail, Tram, ’Bus, and 

Boat, for all parts of the Metropolis. 

Single Beds, 1s. 6d. Double Beds, 2s. 6d. 
Meals at correspondingly low prices. Special terms for 
parties of three or more; also for rooms taken by the week. 

No charge for attendance. 
J. WOOLLACOTT, Proprietor. 


a a nee a cnt LES YI 


1S THE: ORIGINAL OF ALL CORN FLOURS 


GOES FARTHEST 


@_ANDGIVES GREATEST SATISFACTION L- ; 


Recommended by Visitors. 


ee ee 


‘FOLKESTONE 


(BEST PART). f 
Cood Private Temperance Boarding House, 
Conducted on Christian Principles. 
Home Comforts. 
42s. to 52s. 6d. inclusive weekly. 


Miss WoODWARD (Member of Royal British Nursing 
Association), Haverstock House, Claremcnt Road. 


ee by Parcel Post for 2'9. 

QD Ae ecially recommended in ctses of 

BRAL DEBILITY, TIN DiGkS- 

TIGR. and NERVOUS EXHAUSTION. 

S re:torative after Typhold, Scarlet, and Rheu- 

matic Fevem, Influenza, etc. .. 

MERTON BOAD, KENSINGTON, LONDON Ww. 

SS 

of Women with reference to 

Parish and District Councils. 
Mrs. EYA McLAREN 

(Vice-President National British Women’s Tem- 


A Sample Half- ie Half-bottle free 
Aleo as an exc: ent ie tonic and 
i> F. WRIGHT, MUNDY &@ CO., 
The Duties and Opportunities 
nr 
perance Association). 


4 


ek re © C:7SE EER SR SEES 
PRICK ONE PENNY, or 68. PER 100. 
qr 


Order of Seerctary N.B.W.T.A., 
Ai, Vietoria Street, Westmini 


Albany Buildings, 
iF, NW. 


“ EVERSLEY,” 
West Cliff, Bournemouth, 


BOARDING HOUSE. 
Terms inclusive. 

BoaRD AND RgsiDENCE.—For one occupying a room 
from 35s. to 2 guineas per week. Two persons occupying a 
room, from 3 guineas to 4$ guineas per week. Per day, 
room 68. FURTHER PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 

Proprietress = ... sw. 


Great Purity, 
Perrect WHITENESS 


MISS SEARL. Beautiruc Lustae- 


Used in all 

the principal 

Laundries. 

SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 4@ OILMEN 


da original 4!b. packets: 11b..%Ib &% « 
BOXES ONLY. 


THE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 


TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 
12, Bishopsgate Street Without, London, E. 0” 
This First-Class Temperance Hotel is centrally situated for 
business or Peete in the heart of the City. 
1elephone No. 2495. 
ied Address, “‘ Exterior, London.” 


H. G@. CHALKLEY & SONS, Proprigrors. 


PARIS. 
Central, near Louvre. 


Comfortable Rooms, with or without board, from 
83 to 8 francs. 

Ladies and families. Paris Branch of W.C.T.U. 
Temperance’ Restaurant. English Reading Room. 
Moderate Terms. 

Apply (enclosing 2h . stamps), Lady Secretary, 
206, Rue St. Honore. 


am at once check the Cough 
and remove the cause. 


‘Thelnrivalled 


ee One Lozenge alone relieves, 
LKLEY._THE SPA HYDRO.—Rev. Charles Sold everywhere, Tins 134d. each, 
Garrett says: ‘‘My friends are unanimous in saying 
they have found the Spa ‘A Home from Home.’” In- 
clusive weekly terms from 3le, 6d. Physician, Thomas 
Johnstone, M.D., M.R.C.P. Lond. —Apply, Manageress. 


2 INDE PAC 
BUTTERFLY of the Lady's 
Pictorial says— 
“They have the smartest 
and prettiest Shoes 
in London,” 


‘ ola Tee, ae Fe ett Yay 
‘ ‘ a 
hg | 


ce HE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


a 


A — 


| =| 


Far “ superior to tea or 


| 
/ 4 sal & coffee for nourishing and 
strength-vmparting proper- 
ties, and for Breakfast, 
Luncheon, Tea, or Supper 
—whenever wholesome re- 
CO CO a freshment ‘is necessary— 
may be safely and bene- 
‘Represents the standard of highest purity at present | fcialy resorted to. 
attainable in regard to Cocoa.”—Lancet. ‘ GQ. 


BEST Establishnd “ Admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.”— 
i Sir Chas. Cameron, M.D. 


oo” 


AND 


CHEAPEST. 
) 


@ 
_ INFANTS, pecs 
CHILDREN, Alr-tight Tins. 
INVALIDS, Fs) 
eo. Soeeeeee aes AND THE AGED. <a | “ Highly Nutritious.” —Lancet. 


POO VHA =! 
(Reduced Facsimile.) 
i - @ => one i | 


SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN 


10/6, 16/6, 2» 25/- mc. 


LADY HENRY SOMERSET has much pleasure in stating that, after trying many pens 
by various makers, she has found none so thoroughly satisfactory as the Swan Fountain Pen 
of Messrs, MABIB, TODD, & BARD. This pen is invaluable to her, and she has found that its use 
greatly facilitates her work. (Signed) ISABEL SOMERSET. 


nn | ee 2 
We only require your steel pen to select a pen to svit you. 
Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post free on application to 


MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 93, Cheapside. London, £.0.; or, 95a, Regent 
Street, London. W. 


WE _ GUARANTEE 


that a YOST TYPEWRITER enables the user to do 
from two to three times as much work as a clerk 
can possibly produce with a pen. 

Can you; then, afford to do your writing in the old way ? 
The Typewriter has provided thousands of women 
with pleasant and lucrative employment. 


4 : Particulars of classes for instruction in Typewriting and Shorthand 
will be sent on application. 


THE YOST TYPEWRITER CO., Ltd., 50, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 


MANCHESTE®: 3, Deansgate; LIVERPOOL: 22a, North John St.; BIRMINGHAM: 73, Temple Row; LEEDS: 2! 
Now tiation st.; GLASuOW: Tia, st Vincent Sty BELFAST: 5, Rosemary Bt; PARIB: 86, Boulevard des Italiens: 


Printed by Hazett, Watson, & Viney, Lp., at 5 and 6, Kirby Street, Hatton Gatden, and Published by MARSHALL & Son, 125, Fleet Street, London, K.C. 
Advertisements, Letters to the Editor, etc., to be addressed, 30, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


